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THE MEASURE OF THE STRENGTH OF 
STEEL ARMOR. 


WHILE there are several empirical formule which give with sufficient 
accuracy the resistance of forged iron armor to the perforating powers 
of projectiles, no formula or relation has yet been established for steel 
and compound plates. The effect obtained in normal fire against a steel 
or compound plate depends essentially upon the quality of the projectile 
and the quality of the plate. Besides, there are certain secondary phe- 
nomena, such as the formation of cracks in the plate, which often com- 
pletely modify the results. In the case of soft steel plates, in which 
cracks are not produced by single shots, it is thought, by some, that 
sufficiently accurate results can be obtained by using proper coefficients 
in the formule for forged iron, but as yet no satisfactory coefficients 
have been hit upon. As the question is at present, when we wish to 
estimate the strength of a steel plate, we can only calculate from the 
formula for forged iron the effect that would be produced by the given 
‘ projectile on a forged iron plate of the same thickness as the given 
steel plate. To the values thus determined a certain additional per- 
centage of resistance is credited to the steel plate. Krupp estimates 
that this percentage should be approximately from ten to twenty per 
cent. (see Revue d’Artillerie, vol. xxxiv. p. 207). Lieutenant E. 
W. Very proposes to apply the principles of this method for the pur- 
pose of classifying armor-plates, and it appears from his calculations 
that the plates tested at Annapolis in September last were eighteen-per- 
cent. plates; that is, they required eighteen per cent. niore energy in 


a given projectile to give perforation than a wrought-iron plate of 
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the same thickness. General Abbot has found by comparing a num- 
ber of experiments that “a steel or compound plate rarely fails to 
yield to a projectile having an energy in foot-tons represented by 
sixty times the square of its thickness in inches;” but this rule fails 
to introduce the diameter of the projectile, and, therefore, must of 
necessity be inaccurate if applied in a general way to projectiles of all 
calibres. 

The experiments that took place at Annapolis in September are, it 
is thought, the most important that have ever occurred. In the first place, 
the fairness of the test is unquestioned, even by the makers of the de- 
feated compound plate. In the second place, it marks the highest 
measure of strength ever recorded by any armor. In the third place, 
it has opened. up a new line of departure in the use of alloy metal for 
armor, through the phenomenal behavior of the nickel-steel plate. The 
experiments have practically fixed the standard of armor strength for 
the world. All future calculations connected with the ballistics of pene- 
tration must be based on a standard at least as high as this, for the 
strength of armor will never be any less, else we must admit that the 
mechanical arts will move backward. We may, indeed, rather expect 
a somewhat higher standard, resulting, perhaps, from an extension of 
the alloy principle, or the more recent Harvey face-tempering princi- 
ple. There can be little doubt that the Harvey plates tested at An- 
napolis on February 14 gave Holtzer projectiles the most severe test 
they have ever been subjected to, and it is quite possible the plate 
marks the beginning of a new and stronger armor type. 

The plates tested at Annapolis in September were each eight feet 
long by six feet high by ten and one-haJf inches thick, and weighed, 
approximately, nine tons. One was made of “ all steel,” one of alloy of 
nickel and steel, and the third was a “ compound” plate. 

The composition of the all-steel plate was 0.33 per cent. of carbon, 
0.14 per cent. of silicon, and 0.50 per cent. of manganese; of the 
nickel-steel, 0.27 per cent. of carbon, 0.26 per cent. of silicon, 0.50 
per cent. of manganese, and 3.24 per cent. of nickel. 

Four 6-inch Holtzer steel projectiles and one eight-inch Firminy 
steel projectile were fired in the test at each plate. These are forged 
and tempered steel projectiles, and are so hard and tenacious that they 
do not, as a rule, suffer material change of form or break into fragments 
on impact. The striking energy of each of the 6-inch projectiles was 
about three thousand foot-tons, and of the 8-inch projectile about 
five thousand foot-tons (or, to be exact, two thousand nine hundred and 
eighty-five and four thousand nine hundred and eighty-three foot-tons, 
respectively). The two plates under consideration were not perforated 
by any one of the projectiles, They each received an aggregate of 
seventeen thousand foot-tons of energy, or an average of eighteen 
hundred and eighty-eight foot-tons for every ton of metal in the 
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plate. The plates were so little injured by the blows they had 
received that subsequently three more Holtzer 6-inch projectiles 
were fired at each of them without accomplishing their perforation or 
disintegration. In view of all this, it may be said that each ton of 
metal absorbed within its mass from nineteen hundred. to two thou- 
sand foot-tons of energy. We thus have a measure of the strength of 
armor-steel in specific form, based upon actual trials. 

The strength of the nickel-steel may be obtained by calculation 
in another way, and, for the purpose of explaining this, attention is 
invited to the 8-inch shot on the nickel-steel plate. It will be noted 
that the 8-inch projectile was stopped by the plate just as the ogive 
was about to complete its passage through the rear face ; the ogive, 
breaking off, left the body of the projectile in the plate with the front 
section of the body almost flush with the rear face of the plate; the 
projectile had, in fact, finished the second period of perforation, accord- 
ing to Krupp’s division (see vol. xxxiv., Revue d'Artillerie, page 
142), and was on the point of beginning the third period when it came 
to rest. Because of this accidental occurrence, we may apply Krupp’s 
method and formula to computing the energy the projectile would 
have to expend to finish the perforation of the plate. Krupp’s formula 
for this computation is based on forged iron, but in the last stage of 
perforation, when all the plowing action of the projectile has ceased, 
and only the gripping action of the metal of the plate on the cylin- 
drical body of the projectile remains to be overcome, the difference 
between the action of iron and steel plates will not be great. It is, 
therefore, assumed that within the limits of the third period of 
perforation, Krupp’s formula may be applied to the nickel-steel plate. 
Applying the formula in this manner, it, is found that the 8-inch 
projectile would have needed one thousand and thirty-seven more foot- 
tons of energy to carry it completely through the nickel-plate. The 
backing was thirty-six inches of oak, and, according to the Gavre 
formula, it requires two hundred and fifty-two foot-tons of energy to 
carry an 8-inch projectile through this thickness of backing. Adding 
these two amounts of energy to the striking energy of 8-inch shot (four 
thousand nine hundred and eighty-three foot-tons), we have, as the 
aggregate, six thousand two hundred and seventy-two foot-tons as the 
amount of energy required to give complete perforation ; for the plate 
alone it would be six thousand and twenty fvot-tons. Now, it has 
been observed in armor-plate trials, and particularly in the Annapolis 
trials, that the front face of the plate shows signs of molecular dis- 
turbance throughout a circular area about the point of impact that 
appears to be a direct function of the diameter of the projectile. For 
armor-plates of mean thickness and for projectiles of mean calibres 
whose diameters are less than the thickness of the plate, the radius of 
this circle is about 2.5 calibres, or the annulus about the shot-hole 
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is about two calibres wide. Throughout this area there is a decided 
bulge in the front face, and the temperature of the metal throughout 
this same area is found to be very much raised immediately after im- 
pact and before heat could have passed from the point of impact 
by ordinary conduction. It seems reasonable to assume from this 
that the surface-layer of the metal within these limits participated 
actively in resisting the blow. The mass of metal behind this surface- 
layer is also involved; this is made evident by the fact that the 
backs of plates invariably exhibit, in cases of complete perforation, 
the same signs of molecular displacement, and to about the same 
distance as obtains on the front face. From this it appears that there 
is molecular action about a projectile in passing through a plate to 
a distance of two calibres. Probably some unobserved effects of the 
same nature may extend to a greater distance, but there is reason to 
think, from examination of many experiments, that all appreciable 
action ceases before three calibres is reached. Now, since the resisting 
capacity of the plate is directly dependent upon the resistance offered 
by the individual molecules of the metal to rupture and displacement, 
we may take the limits of molecular activity, as evidenced by the 
bulging and increase of temperature, to fix the limits of that part of 
the plate actively engaged in offering resistance to impact. It may, 
therefore, be assumed that the resistance of a steel plate of the quality 
made by Schneider and Company, when attacked by projectiles whose 
diameters are less than the thickness of the plate, is, for all practical 
purposes, confined to a cylindrical disk of the plate about the projec- 
tile in its passage through the plate, the radius of the disk being about 
3.5 calibres, and its thickness the thickness of the plate itself. 

The resistance, therefore, of the nickel-steel plate may be consid- 
ered as confined to a disk of about twenty-eight inches diameter. The 
weight of such a disk is 3.2 tons. If, now, the total energy required 
for perforation of the plate alone (six thousand and twenty foot-tons) 
be divided by 3.2, we find the inherent resisting capacity of the metal 
to be about nineteen hundred foot-tons per ton of the disk. But the 
8-inch projectile was slightly broken in passing through the metal, the 
ogive separating from the body at the plane of junction between the 
two. This estimate will, therefore, be somewhat too great. A com- 
parison of these trials with others, in which Creuzot steel plates were 
attacked, leads to the conclusion that the inherent resisting capacity 
approximates more nearly to the number eighteen hundred and twenty- 
eight foot-tons per ton of the disk than to any other, and it will 
therefore be used. 

It will be noted, as above stated, that the Annapolis plates received 
in the aggregate more than nineteen hundred foot-tons per ton of plate, 
and yet they were not perforated. This is to be explained by the fact 
that some of the shots were so close together that their respective bulges, 
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and, therefore, their resisting disks, intersected ; consequently some metal 
acted twice in giving resistance. This is clearly evident by an inspec- 
tion of the photographic reproductions of the plates. It amounted 
practically to inereasing the quantity of metal offering resistance. 

The discussion of the 8-inch shot on the nickel-plate gives the re- 
lations for a single blow on the plate, which is the true specific unit for 
the measurement of armor-strength. 

The weight of the resisting disk may be computed for any case from 
the following formula: 


W= .0004 n? d? ¢ 


In which,— 


W = the weight of the resisting disk in tons. 

n = the ratio of the radius of the resisting disk to the diameter of the projec- 
tile; it isa function of (¢—d) and, from a careful examination of many plate- 
tests, it may be given the form: n = 8.125 + 0.11 (¢ — d). 

d = the diameter of the projectile in inches. 

t = the thickness of the plate in inches. 


The strength of any plate may, therefore, be expressed by the 
formula : 


E=W.C 
In which,— 


E = the energy in foot-tons required to perforate the plate. 

W = the same as above. 

C =an empirical constant based upon the inherent resistance offered by armor- 
steel to ogival-pointed projectiles; for the present standard of Creyzot steel and 
nickel-steel, it may be taken to be 1828. 


Combining formulas 1 and 2, we have: 
E = 0.7812 n? dt Rae IP ag AAT 


which may be used as a working formula. 

For all ordinary cases, a fair degree of approximation may be at- 
tained by using the following simpler forms, which are derived from 
formula 3 by giving m mean values; in the first, for cases in which 
d is less than ¢, and, in the second, cases in which d is greater than ¢: 


E=88d*t(whend<i?) . EAN a) $i; 4 tera ee 


and 
Nameettemeon. f° sel lf 


For oblique impact, the following relation will be found to give 
close approximations : 
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E = 0.7812 n? @ ‘ 
1—.0170 


In which,— 


6 = the number of degrees included between the line of impact and the normal 
to the plate at the point of impact. 


E, n, d, and ¢ = the same as above. 
For the striking velocity required to give perforation, we have, from 
a transformation of equation 3, the following : 


» = 824.8nd (<)? bin ayant’ 
In which,— 


v = the striking velocity required to give perforation. 
n, d, and ¢ = the same as above. 
w = the weight of the projectile in pounds. 


The energy required to perforate backing may be had from the fol- 
lowing, which is a modification of the Gavre formula for backing : 


E = 0.02481 d # ° Te . ° . ° . . 8 


In which,— 


E = energy in foot-tons to perforate backing. 
= diameter of projectile in inches. 
¢ = thickness of backing in inches. 


Let formula 3 be now applied to a number of well-known plate- 
trials, beginning with the most recent : 

1. At Ochta, near St. Petersburg, in November, 1890, there 
was a competitive test of a Brown compound plate, a Schneider steel 
plate, and a Vickers steel plate. The plates were each ten inches 
thick. They were attacked by 6-inch Holtzer steel projectiles ; five 
projectiles were fired at each plate, the first two with a striking energy 
of two thousand four hundred and thirty-nine foot-tons, and the last 
three with a striking energy of two thousand six hundred and eighty- 
two foot-tons. The Brown plate was completely perforated by the 
last three projectiles striking with the larger energy, but was not per- 
forated by the first two. The Schneider and Vickers plates easily 
stopped both sets of projectiles, the former permitting the smaller 
penetration. According to formula 3, the full strength of the steel 
plates was three thousand three hundred and forty-six foot-tons; as 
they received only two thousand four hundred and thirty-nine, and two 
thousand six hundred and eighty-two, respectively, they were taxed, 
correspondingly, to seventy-three per cent. and eighty per cent. of their 
full strength. The Brown compound plate had a strength between 
seventy-three per cent. and eighty per cent. of standard armor-steel. 
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2. At Annapolis, Maryland, in September, 1890, a competitive test 
was made of a Cammell compound plate, a Schneider “ all-steel” plate, 
and a Schneider nickel-steel plate, as hereinbefore described. The 
action of the 8-inch shot on the nickel-steel plate has been considered, 
therefore it remains to examine the 6-inch shots. The 10.5-inch plates 
should have a resisting capacity of three thousand six hundred and 
twenty-two foot-tons against a 6-inch projectile; as the 6-inch projec- 
tiles struck with two thousand nine hundred and eighty-eight foot-tons 
energy, the plate was taxed only to eighty-three per cent. of its full 
strength ; in the same way the 8-inch projectile, striking with four 
thousand nine hundred and eighty-three foot-tons energy, taxed the 
plate to eighty-seven per cent. of its full strength. The Cammell 
plate was below eighty-three per cent. in strength, and probably about 
the same relative strength as the Brown plate in the Ochta test,—that 
is, between seventy-three per cent. and eighty per cent. 

3. At Portsmouth, England, in 1888, a series of competitive tests 
of both compound and steel plates were carried on, extending over 
several months. The plates were each 10.5 inches thick, and each was 
attacked by three 6-inch Holtzer steel projectiles, and two Palliser 
chilled-iron projectiles. The striking energy was about two thousand 
seven hundred and twenty-three foot-tons. The best steel and com- 
pound plates stopped all the projectiles without allowing the projectiles 
to enter the backing. The thickness of the plates is the same as in 
the Annapolis tests, and, as we have above seen, they should have 
possessed a resisting capacity of three thousand six hundred and twenty- 
two foot-tons when attacked by 6-inch projectiles. At Portsmouth the 
6-inch projectiles struck with two hundred and sixty-five foot-tons less 
energy than did the same projectiles at Annapolis; hence the Ports- 
mouth test was an eighty-one per cent. test, as compared with an 
eighty-three per cent. test at Annapolis. 

4, At the Bouchet powder-works, in 1888, a Schneider 5.5-inch 
plate was attacked by a 6.l-inch Holtzer projectile. The striking 
energy was fourteen hundred foot-tons. The projectile perforated the 
plate, and was found intact six feet in rear of the target ; the plate was 
slightly cracked. According to the formula the limit of strength of 
this plate was thirteen hundred and ninety foot-tons: the projectile, 
therefore, had one per cent. more energy than the full capacity of the 
plate. It is interesting to compare this trial of a very thin plate with 
the following test of a thick plate. 

5. At Spezia, in 1884, an 18.9-inch Schneider steel plate was 
attacked by a 17-inch forged steel Krupp projectile. The projectile 
struck with forty-four thousand eight hundred and eighty foot-tons 
energy. The plate was perforated and cracked through in three 
directions from the shot-hole. The projectile, slightly broken, was 
found a few feet in the rear of the target. According to the formula, 
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the full strength of the plate against a 17-inch projectile was forty-four 
thousand four hundred foot-tons; the projectile, therefore, as in the 
last case, had one per cent. excess of energy. Relatively, the effects 
were, indeed, practically the same. 

6. At Shoeburyness, in 1882, an 11-inch Brown compound plate 
was attacked by a 12.5-inch Cammell steel projectile. The striking 
energy was eleven thousand eight hundred and twenty-four foot-tons. 
The plate was perforated. The projectile was found broken inside the 
backing. A standard plate would have given way to eleven thousand 
one hundred and twenty foot-tons of energy under the conditions of 
this test; there was therefore ten per cent. more energy than required 
for perforation. 

7. At Shoeburyness, in 1880, a 14.25-inch plate was attacked by a 
12.5-inch steel projectile. The striking energy was eleven thousand 
eight hundred foot-tons. The plate was perforated and badly cracked. 
The projectile penetrated twelve inches into the backing. A standard 
steel plate of 14.25 inches thickness should have resisted the energy of 
a 12.5-inch projectile up to sixteen thousand six hundred and sixty 
foot-tons. The circumstances under which this plate gave way show 
it to have been below the standard of present steel plates. The test 
was only seventy-one per cent. of the full test for a plate of this thickness 
and a projectile 12.5 inches in diameter. 

8. At Amager, in 1884, a 9-inch Marrel compound plate was 
attacked by a 10-inch steel projectile. The striking energy was five 
thousand five hundred and fifty-six foot-tons. The projectile com- 
pletely perforated the plate, and was found unbroken, but slightly set 
up in rear of the backing. A 9-inch plate should give way, according 
to the formula, under an impact of five thousand eight hundred and 
forty-six foot-tons; the Marrel plate was, therefore, about five per 
cent. below the standard we have assumed. 

Carnegie, Phipps & Co., of Pittsburg, are now making a num- 
ber of experimental steel and nickel-steel plates. The plates are to 
be three inches thick and are to be tested by a 2.24-inch projectile 
fired from a 6-pounder Hotchkiss rapid-fire gun. The test is to take 
place within the next few weeks. The object of the test is to deter- 
mine the relative. values of all steel, and nickel-steel with different 
proportion of nickel, both kinds of plates being subjected to some new 
processes in tempering. Under these given conditions the 3-inch 
plates ought not to allow perforation unless the striking energy is 
greater than one hundred and thirteen foot-tons. The projectile to be 
used will give this energy when it has a velocity of sixteen hundred 
and fifty-three feet per second. 

In like manner the formula has been applied to many other tests, 
with results similar to the above; as those given illustrate its action, 
it is unnecessary to multiply examples. 
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It is not known that other formule exist which give, by direct 
process, the measure of the strength of steel armor. As these have 
been found useful by the writer, it is thought others might find them 
so. With this end in view, they are submitted. In the use of them 
it should be kept in mind that they are based on the assumption that 
the projectile does not suffer a material change of form by impact, and 
that the plate is not seriously cracked. 


E. M. WEAVER, 
First Tieutenant Second Artillery, U.S.A. 
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COAL ENDURANCE OF HER MAFESTY’S 
SHIPS. 


(FROM THE LONDON UNITED SERVICE MAGAZINE.) 
- SINGLE SHIPS OF WAR. 


THE naval manceuvres in the summer of 1890 have directed attention 
to the subject of the coal endurance of her Majesty’s ships, and have 
shown that the number of knots vessels are capable of steaming at a 
given rate—say ten knots—with the full quantity of coal stowed in the 
bunkers have been considerably over-estimated. It is probable that 
the distance vessels could steam at a ten-knots’ speed has been calcu- 
lated from the consumption of coal during the four hours’ trial at full 
power, and the distance gained during that time. This calculation has 
been made, it would seem, on the assumption that the circumstances 
under which ships would steam the whole distance at a ten-knot speed 
would be the same as those on the four hours’ full power trial,—viz., 
with a smooth sea and a moderate force of wind. Consequently, the 
resistance to a vessel’s progress due to the state of the sea, and the force 
and direction of wind, has not been sufficiently taken into account. 
Also, it is probable that the coal used for purposes other than propel- 
ling the ship has been ignored, and this would add considerably to the 
discrepancy between the calculated theoretical distance and the real dis- 
tance a vessel could steam with her total coal stowage. Thus, as re- 
gards this coal, it is probable that from one to six tons are used daily, 
according to the size and description of vessel, for working the aux- 
iliary machinery, and entirely in addition to that used in making a dis- 
tance. We have now in some of our large ships more than sixty com- 
plete pairs or sets of steam-engines, some of which are nearly always 
at work ; and while this makes it possible for the ships’ companies to 
be largely reduced in numbers, it imposes a heavy tax on the coal sup- 
ply. But this is a pretty constant quantity, and can be easily taken 
into account in calculating the distance a vessel could steam at a given 
rate with a fixed quantity of coal. As regards that used for propelling 
purposes, what chiefly affects consumption is the resistance to the ship’s 
progress due to immersion of ship, state of sea, force and direction of 
wind, condition of bottom of ship, etc., and these are always varying 
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in degree. On the whole, it is nearly certain that, in calculating the 
distance a vessel is capable of steaming at a ten-knot speed, the calcula- 
tion has been made on the assumption that the whole of the coal 
stowed is available for propelling purposes. From this, and because 
of the resistances to the vessel’s progress through the water varying 
continually, neither of which has been sufficiently taken into account, 
arises the discrepancy between the calculated and the actual distances 
ships are capable of being steamed at a given speed with the coal 
stowed in the ship’s bunkers, 

As the theoretical calculation has failed to give us information on 
which we can rely as to the distance ships can steam with their coal 
stowage, it may be asked whether there is not a better way of ascer- 
taining this most valuable part of the capabilities of a ship of war, the 
part, indeed, on which the continuous efficiency of the whole ship de- 
pends. Fortunately, there is a way, at once simple and inexpensive, 
which will give the actual distance any ship can obtain at a given rate 
with her coal stowage. The proposed way is by actual experiment. 
For the purpose of illustration, we will take a battle-ship with a coal 
stowage of one thousand tons. What is wanted is the distance the ship 
will steam at a ten-knot speed with one thousand tons of coal, less the 
quantity required for other purposes, while the distance is being made. 
The ship is commissioned and ordered to join the flag on a foreign sta- 
tion. From the time she commences her outward voyage she makes 
her distances at a speed of ten knots. During the time these distances 
are being made an accurate account must be kept of the coal expendi- 
ture, as, 9g. ¢ 


1.—Coal used for propelling the ship .  . : ‘ ‘ tons. 
2.—Coal used for all other purposes. . . : ‘ tons. 


Total . > . P - . ‘ i ‘ P tons, 


It will be noticed that this experiment to be satisfactory need not 
be continuous; it might be carried on for two days, and discontinued 
for a week ; also, the ship might be coaled half a dozen times while the 
one thousand tons are being consumed. All that is wanted is, that an 
accurate note be taken of the times—the number of hours each time— 
the experiment is being carried out, and the coal used for all purposes 
during those times. When the vessel has been steaming,—not, as before 
remarked, necessarily continuously,—at the ten-knot speed, so long as 
to make the quantity of coal consumed reach one thousand tons, the 
experiment ends, and the distance in knots made during the consump- 
tion of this coal may be got from the ship’s log, and recorded as the 
actual distance the vessel can steam at a ten-knot speed, with the full 
coal stowage,—viz., one thousand tons. 

It may here be remarked that it would be well for the experiment 
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to be carried out with the average weather experienced at'sea. For in- 
stance, it would be undesirable to steam during any part of the time 
against a heavy head-wind and sea. Perhaps the chief limit necessary 
is that the wind, when ahead, should not exceed a force of three. If 
it should exceed this force, the experiment should for a time be discon- 
tinued, the weather not being the average experienced at sea. 

The battle-ship, with a coal stowage of one thousand tons, has been 
taken to explain how, with ease and simplicity, the coal endurance 
might be ascertained by actual experiment, and this plan might be 
adopted in all ships, with equal ease and certainty in the trustworthi- 
ness of the results. But while vessels are new, and before being com- 
missioned, an approximation to the steaming capabilities of all ships- 
of-war might easily be made. Our ships are, generally speaking, 
divided into classes,—e.g., the classes of battle-ships and cruisers,— 
each class being often composed of vessels of about the same tonnage 
and horse-power. There might be one ship—when commissioned—to 
experiment with, on the plan proposed, and the performance of this ship 
might be taken as the possible, and even probable, performance of the 
whole of the other ships of her class with the same horse-power and 
tonnage. It is considered that this plan,—viz., founding the coal en- 
durance of a whole class of ships of the same tonnage, horse-power, 
and coal stowage on the performance of one ship of the class,—by actual 
experiment, would give a much closer approximation to the coal endur- 
ance than by the present method of calculation. There is, however, 
no doubt that the performance of similar ships on actual trial very 
often vary in a remarkable manner under apparently similar conditions 
and circumstances. There is, also, in many vessels of the same class 
important differences in respect of horse-power, coal stowage, tonnage, 
ete. Therefore, as the actual steaming capabilities of every ship are so 
easily got by experiment, with no material interference with the ordi- 
nary service of the vessel, it is considered that every ship when com- 
missioned should, early in the commission, carry out this experiment, 
with a view to placing the result on record at the Admiralty and on 
the ship’s books. It would be well if the experiment were also made 
at the beginning of the second and third commissions, for it would in- 
fallibly show any variation in the efficiency of a ship during her future 
life, and if there were a loss of efficiency, the cause might be ascertained 
and remedies applied. As has been remarked, the performance of all 
ships, new and not yet commissioned, might be calculated from the 
average performance of all other ships of the same class, tonnage, and 
horse-power which have gone through the experimental trial. This 
would give a fairly correct idea of the steaming capabilities of the new 
ships until there was an opportunity of ascertaining this accurately by 
actual experiment. 

Thus, in the case of single ships, a plan has been proposed by which, 
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in every ship, the coal endurance can be ascertained by experiment at 
sea, the coal endurance being measured by the actual distance obtained 
with the coals stowed in bunkers, at a speed of ten knots. Further, 
this experiment can be carried out with no expense, and with no inter- 
ruption of the general service in which the ships may be employed. 

The information thus obtained would be most valuable to the cap- 
tains of ships, as well as to commanders-in-chief of fleets and squad- 
rons, and would be an accurate measure of the duration of the effi- 
ciency of ships at sea, so far as their coal-carrying capacity is concerned. 
In this, and in all other matters of doubt, it would be well to test, when 
possible, by actual experiment, which will always give more accurate, 
and therefore more valuable, results than any obtained by theoretical 
calculations. This would appear to be more especially necessary at the 
present time, when the actual falls sometimes very far short of the esti- 
mated performance of modern ships and machinery. 


SEA-GOING FLEETS AND SQUADRONS. 


The coal endurance of sea-going fleets and squadrons is a subject of 
even more importance than that of single ships, because it involves the 
important consideration of how long a fleet or squadron of war-ships 
acting in combination could keep the sea in time of war. It must be 
remembered that, in these days, the conditions under which fleets can 
keep the sea are altogether different to those that obtained in former 
days, when naval battles were fought with sailing-ships, which, pro- 
vided there was a sufficient store of ammunition and food, and masts 
and rigging were in fairly good order, could keep at sea for an unlimited 
time. At the present time, in modern battle-ships and cruisers, sail-power 
has practically been abandoned, and the time war-ships could keep the 
sea is determined by their coal endurance. The importance of this will 
be at once seen when it is considered that the continuous efficiency of 
ships-of-war depends absolutely on the coal being sufficient to enable 
them to perform the service required when operating against hostile 
fleets at sea, and in this connection it must not be forgotten that fleets 
at sea must not let their coal-supply run down beyond a certain limit,— 
i.¢., there should always be reserved in all ships sufficient coal to take 
them into the nearest coaling station to replenish. This quantity kept 
in reserve should, therefore, it is clear, not be considered as available 
for keeping the sea, and acting in the offensive against the enemy, and, 
therefore, it should be deducted from the full quantity of coal stowed ; 
and when this is done, it will be seen that the coal really available for 
keeping the sea is much diminished in quantity, and it brings home 
vividly to us the vast importance of the whole coal question, as affect- 
ing the time a British fleet could keep the sea ina time of war. It 
may be said here that the commander-in-chief of a fleet might, as_ his 
ships fell short of coal, send them a few at a time into the nearest coal- 
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ing-station to fill up and return, and perhaps this is at present all that 
could be done; but it is considered that this constant depletion of the 
war strength of a fleet would operate very prejudicially, and make the 
number of efficient ships acting in combination very uncertain. There- 
fore it would be well to endeavor to obtain a more excellent way than 
that to keep up the coal-supply necessary to enable a fleet to keep the 
sea. This will be considered more fully by and by; meanwhile, 
another view of the coal question is opened up now,—viz., whether it 
would not be possible, and if so, very beneficial, to so arrange the coal 
stowage of war-ships as to make the coal endurance of all vessels of 
the same class approximately equal? And this might be extended by 
making all classes of battle-ships, and the belted cruiser class, have 
also an equal coal endurance. Indeed, it would be well, so far as pos- 
sible, to carry this out in all war-ships, from the first-class battle-ship 
to the small cruiser. There is generally a relation between tonnage and 
horse-power, and, roughly speaking, coal consumption follows the 
horse-power. This appears to bea reasonable suggestion. At present, 
we have one vessel with a coal endurance which, by calculation, enables 
her to steam at a ten-knot speed a distance of seven thousand two 
hundred knots; and in another ship four thousand two hundred knots 
only can be obtained at the same speed and under the same circum- 
stances, both ships being battle-ships. Would not the fact of the fleet 
of ships having, as nearly as possible, the same coal endurance make 
it easier for a commander-in-chief to arrange with more certainty 
than at present the nature of the service assigned to the various ships 
composing his fleet? If so, it would be well to attempt in future to 
equalize the coal endurance of all ships, but more especially that of 
battle-ships and first-class cruisers, which will have to bear the brunt 
of future naval battles. 

An illustration of the serious importance of the coal question, as 
affecting the continuous efficiency of war-ships at sea, was afforded 
by the results of the summer manceuvres of 1890. It appears that 
the attacking fleet steamed away from Ireland for a distance of 
about fifteen hundred miles, at an average speed of eight knots. 
When the ships reached the rendezvous it was found necessary on 
board many, if not most of them, to take in more coal ; and this was 
done, three colliers having been sent for the purpose to meet the fleet 
at the rendezvous. What does this show? It shows, first, that the 
coal endurance, as measured by the distance ships could steam at a 
ten-knot speed, with all the coal which could be stowed on board, had 
been considerably over-estimated ; and, secondly, that when the ships 
had arrived at the rendezvous, after a passage made at the moderate 
speed of eight knots,—which was in favor of an economical expendi- 
ture of coal, as against a ten-knot speed,—it was found that, allowing 
for sufficient coal to take the ships to a coaling-station to replenish, 
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there was practically little or none left to enable the fleet to keep at 
sea and act on the offensive against an enemy. In connection with 
this, it must not be forgotten that the three steam colliers would, in a 
time of war, have had to be attended by a powerful armed convoy, 
for in future wars the richest prizes that can fall into the enemy’s 
hands will be ships laden with coal, which will be of priceless value to 
sea-going fleets and squadrons. 

From the foregoing it will be seen that the question of keeping 
up a supply of coal to fleets and squadrons, so as to enable them to 
keep the sea for long periods, is of primary importance, and the 
subject deserves the most thoughtful consideration, with a view to 
deciding on the best and most practical plan of effecting it. It is 
suggested that there are several plans by which this might be done. 

1. By greatly adding to the number of coaling-stations, especially 
where coal is likely to be most wanted, so that wherever a fleet of 
war-ships in a time of war may be cruising, and watching the enemy, 
there might be, at no great distance, a base of operations for the supply 
of coal. 

2. By having in attendance on every large fleet or squadron at 
sea one or two large ships, very fast, and armed with light guns, 
which would be capable of stowing several thousands of tons of coal 
for the supply of the fleet, in addition to that required for their own 
use, 

3. By fitting every ship not now so fitted with a small amount of 
sail-power, auxiliary to the steam-power, capable of sending the ships 
along, with a moderately fresh breeze, from two to four knots, accord- 
ing to the force and direction of the wind. 

4, By attaching to every fleet one or two very powerful ocean 
tugs, which might assist ships falling short of coal into the nearest 
coaling-station to replenish, 

Though the third plan deserves thoughtful consideration, yet it is 
considered that the first and second plans in combination offer the 
readiest and the most feasible and practicable method of keeping up the 
coal-supply of a sea-going fleet which has to keep the sea for long 
intervals. Let us see how these two plans would operate. It is as- 
sumed that coaling-stations have been established, and especially in 
positions easily accessible to ships cruising near places where naval 
battles would in future possibly be fought between two or more Euro- 
pean powers at war. Of course, these coaling-stations would have to 
be efficiently protected, about which, and the expense of doing it, more 
will be said by and by. But with the establishment of these bases of 
operations for the supply of coal there would be a great advance made 
in the direction of maintaining the coal endurance of sea-going fleets 
and squadrons. 

But what would make this thoroughly efficient would be the at- 
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tachment to every fleet in time of war of one or more of the large 
and fast steamships, with a great cargo-carrying capacity, which might 
be utilized for carrying coal. Such ships as the “ City of New York” and 
the “ Teutonic” would be admirably suited to this service. In addition 
to their own coal stowage, they might carry many thousands of tons of 
coal, which would be available for keeping up the coal-supply of the 
fleet ; and it is estimated that the two ships would do this service, and 
enable the largest fleet to keep the sea for months, instead of days, as 
at present. These ships can steam twenty knots, and therefore could 
show a clean pair of heels to any enemy before whom it would be 
necessary to show the better part of valor. Also, if a hostile fleet hove 
in sight, and a battle was imminent, the two ships might proceed out 
of danger, wait the course of events, and return to the fleet when safe 
todoso. That ships can safely fill up with coal at sea was proved 
during the last summer manceuvres, when, under favorable circum- 
stances, many of the ships coaled from the steam colliers sent for the 
purpose. These large coal-carrying vessels might, one at a time, go to 
the nearest coaling-station to fill up, and return to the fleet at full 
speed. And lastly, it may be remarked that the employment of ships 
such as these for keeping up the coal-supply of fleets at sea would, to a 
great degree, make it unnecessary to provide armed convoys, which 
would have to be done in the case of using ordinary colliers. This 
would conduce to efficiency, for our sea-going war fleets could be kept 
up to their full strength, which could not be done if they were 
required to furnish armed convoys for colliers. 

As to the expense of adding to the present number of coaling- 
stations, and efficiently protecting all of them, it must be considered 
as part of the price we have to pay for national maritime insurance ; 
and, considering the enormous importance of the interests involved, it 
would surely be impolitic in the highest degree to allow considerations 
of mere economy to prevent that which is so clearly necessary, not 
only for the efficiency, but even the safety of sea-going fleets in a time of 
war,—viz., making provision for a coal-supply that would enable our 
ships to keep the sea, and always be on the “ weather side” of the 
enemy. 

In discussing this matter, it should not be forgotten, or even lost 
sight of for a moment, that of all the marvelous changes that have 
taken place in the navy, there is not one so important, or so far reach- 
ing in its results, as the total abolition of sail-power in our modern 
battle-ships and large cruisers. The substitution of steam-power, on 
which alone the efficiency of the ships depends, makes it necessary to 
provide ample means for the maintenance of the coal-supply, and an 
endeavor has been made to show how this might be done so as to make 
it possible for our fleets and squadrons to keep at sea for an unlimited 
time. 
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Coal is to the propelling and other machinery what the wind is to 
the sails, food to the men, ammunition to the guns; and it is some- 
thing more, for with but little food, without ammunition, but with 
coal, the ship’s efficiency can be restored by proceeding to the nearest 
station to replenish. With food and ammunition, but without coal, 
modern war-ships are helpless; able, perhaps, to offer a feeble resist- 
ance to an enemy, but liable to easy capture. 

Nothing has been said of the third plan, because the advantages of 
having some sail-power auxiliary to the steam-power are obvious, 
especially to vessels which have to cruise for long distances on foreign 
stations; and the mere statement of the fourth plan is considered 
sufficient. Sail-power in modern battle-ships and large cruisers 
appears to be dead ; hence the suggested application of the first and 
second plans in combination for keeping up the coal-supply of sea- 
going fleets. 

Here two questions may be asked,—Are the two proposed plans 
feasible, workable, practicable? and, secondly, Is the object aimed 
at desirable and necessary? If these questions be answered in the 
affirmative, it would be well to take measures to carry the plans into 
effect ; in any case the discussion of the subject will be beneficial, for 
it is very doubtful whether the whole question of coal-supply has 
been sufficiently considered in its bearing on the future of the British 
navy. 


Harry WIL1iams, 
Late Chief Inspector of Machinery, Royal Navy. 


Vou. V. N. S.—No. 5. 





THE UNITED SERVICE. 


FOR WHAT IT IS WORTH. 


I. 


Ear.y in November, 1875, a party of Arapahoe Indians, under charge 
of a United States marshal, whom we may call Norcott, came into 
Camp Furnish, Indian Territory. Norcott was the bearer of a letter 
from the agent at the Arapahoe and Cheyenne agency to the command- 
ant of the post. This document stated that the party of Indians, 
numbering, with women and children, about two thousand, were going 
out on an extended buffalo hunt, and asked that a company of cavalry 
be sent along to protect them from the interference of others and to 
prevent the traffic of liquor, which certain unscrupulous individuals 
would doubtless attempt. - 

Two or three captains and several subalterns of the Fifty-fifth 
Regiment of cavalry, then stationed at Furnish, were very anxious to 
obtain this detail. For the three years previous they had been almost 
continuously in the field in Arizona, and the months of comparative 
idleness they had endured at Furnish made them long for more active 
duty. The preference was given to Captain Oats, who, with his troop, 
left the post, the large body of Indians following. 

Of the many disappointed officers at Furnish perhaps no one was 
more so than Lieutenant Tillon. He had been extremely anxious to 
go with the hunting-party in almost any capacity, and he had asked to 
be temporarily attached to Oats’s troop solely for that purpose ; but 
all his endeavors proved fruitless. Tillon had joined the regiment 
three years earlier, and at that time his knowledge respecting Indians 
was similar to that of others who had obtained information from the 
same source,—the novels of Cooper and Beadle. 

He joined the Fifty-fifth with the impression that every Indian in 
the country ought to be exterminated. His three years’ intercourse 
with the Apaches, and his observation of matters relative to the abo- 
rigines had greatly changed his opinion. He, with many others of his 
associates, felt much sympathy for these “down-trodden children of 
nature ;” and though he had on different occasions pulled the trigger 
of his rifle which he felt covered the heart of a redskin, yet he did so 
realizing that it was in the execution of his duty rather than in the 
fulfillment of his desire. 
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One week later, as Tillon was strolling up “ Officers’ Row,” to his 
astonishment he saw Captain Oats swinging along towards him. They 
were some distance apart when the captain shouted,— 

“You ought to set up a basket of wine, Tillon! I’ve done the 
square thing by you.” 

“ Why! what is it?” asked the young officer. “ How did you get 
back so soon ?” 

“Tt’s just this way,” answered Oats. “I was tired of the busi- 
ness, and I came in, and have asked to be relieved. I remembered 
how anxious you were to go at the time, and I have said a good word 
for you to the colonel. I am satisfied you will be sent out in my 
place. Hence my suggestion respecting the wine.” 

“T do not feel quite so sure,” answered Tillon, who was greatly 
pleased with the possibility thus presented. “But I’ll stand a bottle 
on the chance.” And away they go to the trader’s store. 

While these two officers are discussing the merits of the only vintage 
which the establishment could produce, the adjutant was engaged in 
writing the order directing Lieutenant Tillon to proceed with “ C” 
Troop to the camp of the Arapahoe hunting-party. The post com- 
mander understood that the United States marshal was in charge of 
the Indians, so his only orders to Tillon were that when called upon 
by the marshal he should render all assistance in his power. Though 
but a second lieutenant, Tillon was the only officer present for duty 
with his troop, so he had additional cause to rejoice; for, besides 
accompanying the Indians, he would be in command of the cavalry. 

Arrived at the camp, he was met by Norcott, who greeted him 
respectfully, and kindly volunteered to show him a choice site for his 
tent. He was soon comfortably located, with the surgeon near by, and 
Brunt (the scout and interpreter) a short distance to the rear. 

The camp was but twenty miles west of Furnish, on the banks 
of Wolf Creek. The short, nutritious buffalo-grass in the vicinity 
afforded excellent grazing, and large cottonwood-trees lent a grateful 
protection against old Sol’s rays, which, though the month was Novem- 
ber, were uncomfortably powerful. The Indians had sent small par- 
ties out in different directions to locate the game, and until these should 
return, inactivity seemed to be the order of the day. 

Two days later Tillon was approached by Norcott, who said,— 

“T have to light out of this for a while, and I will leave you in 
charge of the Indians. I shall not be gone long, and you can get on 
all right.” 

“So far as I am personally concerned,” answered Tillon, “ nothing 
could please me better. But before assuming any such charge I must 
first communicate with the commanding officer at Furnish, and also 
the Indian agent.” 

“Oh, that will be all right!” replied Norcott; “I will get the 
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chiefs together and tell them to recognize you as their head until my 
return. I really must go as a witness in an important case up in 
Kansas.” 

So the chiefs were assembled and duly informed by Brunt of the 
intended change; to which they entered no objection. 

The following morning, before daybreak, Norcott left without so 
much as saying farewell to any one. In due time the commanding 
officer at Furnish directed Tillon to take charge of the Indians if he 
so desired, provided the agent should request him to do so. Otherwise to 
return to the post. The agent not only requested Tillon to take charge, 
but he strenuously urged him todo so. He also stated thet Norcott 
was not needed in Kansas, where he had not gone, but that he was 
badly needed by the vigilance committee that wished information re- 
specting different missing horses; and that his return was highly im- 
probable, Tillon never laid eyes on him again; he entered upon the 
duties of his new office without anticipating any trouble. The day 
after, it was ascertained that the game had been located, and the party 
moved to Kiowa Medicine Lodge Creek, where a more permanent 
camp was established. 

At this point Tillon received from the agent a large supply of 
powder, caps, and lead, together with a paper called “ An Ammunition 
Permit,” which authorized Tillon to issue a certain amount of these 
commodities to the Indians weekly. 

Though by far the larger number of the redskins were supplied 
with breech-loading rifles and revolvers, yet there were some who had 
only those of the muzzle-loading pattern ; and it was to these that the 
newly-received stores were to be issued. 

Faithfully and impartially did the young officer perform this task, 
and some three weeks had passed in peace, when, to his surprise and 
indignation, he received a paper from the department commander 
stating that, to his astonishment, he had learned that Lieutenant Tillon 
was issuing ammunition to hostile Indians in the field! That he was 
under the impression that the Indians had no arms other than their 
bows and arrows, and that, if he had been correctly informed, all such 
issue should at once cease, and that all ammunition other than that 
for issue to the enlisted men of his command should be immediately 
boxed up by Lieutenant Tillon and sent to Furnish ! 

This order was promptly obeyed by Tillon, who defended his action 
by sending a copy of the “Ammunition Permit” to the department 
commander, with a letter calling his attention to the fact that the bands 
under Powder Face and Little Raven had never surrendered their 
arms, and that most of the Indians were far better provided with 
weapons and ammunition than the thirty-two enlisted men of his 
troop, who, with himself, were playing body-guard to the two thousand 
* hostile” Indians. 
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Tillon also received further instructions from the agent in the 
shape of a letter, from which the following may be extracted : 

“. . . I have learned that an attempt will be made by some of the 
Indians with you to leave the main party and go to the Northern 
Agency. If you perceive any such movement, it is my wish that you 
check it. If any should escape, I hope you will make every effort to 
capture them, and punish them as you may deem proper. . . .” 

This was signed by the agent, and it might possibly have received the 
approval of the Indian Bureau had it passed through that department. 
But Tillon knew that in respect to one another the War Department 
and the Indian Bureau were in that attitude commonly described as 
“ dagger’s-points.” He knew that if his action should meet the ap- 
probation of one of these, it would, without question, receive the 
censure of the other. The latitude allowed him by the agent was 
so expensive that he wisely deemed it more prudent to gain the sup- 
port of his commanding officer; and with this object in view he for- 
warded the agent’s letter to Camp Furnish and asked permission to 
comply with it. 

Fully cognizant of the state of affairs at Washington, the post com- 
mander properly concluded he would avoid all responsibility in the 
matter by referring it to the department commander. Three weeks 
elapsed, and then Tillon was informed that he was allowed the liberty 
of exercising his own judgment. 

Though in a measure complimented by the great confidence seem- 
ingly reposed in him, yet Tillon plainly saw that, whatever might 
occur, he, and he alone, would be the target for the shafts of the 
“authorities at Washington.” However, as things had progressed 
satisfactorily so far, there seemed to be no reason for borrowing trouble. 
And it being Christmas-eve, he and the surgeon and Brunt brewed a 
steaming toddy, and sat around the camp-fire chatting until the night 
was well spent. 

At about two o’clock in the morning, Tillon was aroused by some 
one lightly patting him on the shoulder. The tent was intensely dark, 
and, not being able to distinguish the intruder, he naturally inquired 
who was there and what was wanted. 

A low grunt and a whiff of an unmistakable odor at once convinced 
Tillon that it was an Indian. He hastily arose, and, lighting a candle, 
soon learned that this personage had something of importance to relate. 
Brunt was summoned, and it was ascertained that a sub-chief,—Slim 
Bear,—with some eighty followers, had left a few hours previously, and 
by that time were well on their way to the Northern Agency. 

Tillon was not slow in perceiving the situation. If he permitted 
these Indians to escape, he would be ridiculed by the Indian Bureau 
as well as by the War Department. If he should capture them at the 
expense of bloodshed on the part of the Indians, the Bureau would 
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make no end of a row. And to bring them back without meeting 
some difficulty appeared improbable. 

Tillon felt that the balance of the Indians would not approve of 
this flight ; so he told Brunt to take Navock—an influential sub-chief— 
and overtake the fleeing party; to tell them if they did not return 
at once he should pursue them with his whole command, and they 
must abide by the consequences. As the whole command, from a mili- 
tary point, consisted of but thirty-two men, a corporal and three 
privates accompanied Brunt to make the threat appear more formi- 
dable. 

By evening of the same day Brunt returned, and in his wake came 
every one of the deserters. But it was a cold reception they found 
awaiting them. Feeling indignant at their desire to change their 
_ Fesidence, and incensed at their stealthy mode of execution, the other 
Indians had destroyed their lodges and appropriated to their own use 
every article the escaping party had left behind. 

The returning Indians were naturally very angry. They sought 
Tillon and made known their grievance. What was to be done? 
There was no canvas, neither were there any buffalo skins of which to 
make new lodges; and he had no tents in his possession other than 
those in use. He pacified them, however, by saying he would have a 
talk with the chiefs. 

This council was hastily convened, and by promising to contribute 
hard-tack, coffee, and sugar,—which were to be charged to the agency,— 
and by agreeing to let them indulge in a genuine war-dance that even- 
ing, Tillon succeed in providing the deserters with accommodations at 
the expense of the others. 

Feeling quite elated with what he regarded an easy as well as a 
satisfactory triumph, Tillon left the lodge of Little Raven, and, 
mounting his horse, rode away in the direction of his own camp. He 
had gone but a short distance when he met with two young warriors 
apparently forcing along a young and comely squaw. The woman 
was crying bitterly, and the jerks and blows administered to her 
by the men were of sufficient force to demand the interference of 
Tillon. He at once directed them to follow him back to Little Raven’s 
lodge. 

Here it was learned that the weeping squaw was engaged to each of 
the warriors, and that as she had accompanied the deserting party, it 
was quite evident to them she had intended to give them the slip ; and 
as wronged and disappointed lovers they were taking her to the river 
to drown. The squaw’s story was that she was obliged to go with 
her parents, and that she had not really promised to marry either of 
the suitors. 

The matter was soon amicably settled, and in a manner leaving the 
squaw quite free. And the latter, in grateful recognition of his services 
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gave Tillon an elk’s tooth from the necklace she wore and a grasp 
of her small, shapely hand, which he recalled many times afterwards. 

The hunt continued until March of the following year, at which 
time Tillon, who had met with no further trouble, returned to Furnish 
and the Indians went on to their reservation. 


II. 


Things were not quite so peaceful farther to the North. The 
Deadwood excitement had brought thousands of individuals to the 
Black “Hills. Would-be settlers were claiming whatsoever they chose, 
regardless of the rights of others. The government was slicing off 
large portions of the territory formerly given to the Sioux and Chey- 
ennes, and this very naturally provoked the Indians to deeds requiring 
punishment. Murders were committed, stock was run off, small par- 
ties were massacred, until the howl for assistance was so general that 
troops were ordered to the scene to quell hostilities. 

Though the Fifty-fifth was serving in another department at this 
time, yet the reputation it had won as a fighting regiment prompted 
the officer in command of the department where the trouble existed to 
ask that it be sent tohim. So, but a few weeks after his return to 
Furnish, Tillon was again in the saddle, with Laramie as his objective 
point. 

At this old frontier post ten troops of the Fifty-fifth assembled. 
Never before had Tillon seen so many of his regiment together. It 
was a pretty lively scene, all hustle and bustle preparatory to the 
extensive scout being organized. Buffalo Bill, who was in the East 
with his theatrical company, hearing that there was trouble on his old 
“ stamping grounds,” and that his favorite regiment was already in 
the field, quashed his engagements and boarded the first train for 
Laramie, where he at once offered his services, which were as joyfully 
accepted as the popular scout was affectionately received. 

Three weeks of constant scouting under a burning sun in Wyo- 
ming resulted in nothing; and the Fifty-fifth, somewhat tired and 
disappointed, went into camp on War Bonnet Creek, and sent back to 
Laramie for supplies. 

A few days later, when the supplies reached camp, there came also 
information which horrified and exasperated one and all : 

“ Custer and the flower of the Seventh Cavalry wiped out of existence !” 

Such were the tidings, and, alas! such was the truth. While the 
Fifty-fifth was striving to unearth the foe in Wyoming, the gallant 
fellows of the Seventh were bravely meeting their terrible fate in 
Montana! and this, too, at a comparatively short distance away. 

A sorrowful camp it was on the old War Bonnet on that 7th of 
July in the great centennial year. There was not one officer of the 
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Fifty-fifth who was not conscious that one dear friend at least, as well 
as many a brother officer, lay dead upon the plain, their life-blood 
commingled with the waters of the Little Big Horn, which flowed 
tranquilly away, bearing on its bosom the silent testimony of a conflict 
that down to to-day sfands without parallel in the annals of warfare. 
But one living thing on our side escaped from that bloody and unequal 
contest,—poor Kehoe’s white horse! And to the everlasting credit of 
that splendid regiment be it said that, in its reception and care of this 
dumb brute, it has manifested a sympathy, a tenderness, and a loyalty 
no less great than the heroism shown by its fallen sons. 

Though nothing might wholly dissipate the grief of the Fifty- 
fifth, or remove the feeling of disgust experienced at its apparent 
inactivity, yet these were in a measure assuaged when it was learned 
that an opportunity for revenge was at hand. 

The Fifty-fifth was ordered up to join General Qurank on Gander 
Creek, and a great expedition for the pursuit and capture of Sitting 
Bull and his followers was to start from this point. 

I shall not in this brief sketch take the reader with me on that 
expedition,—a truthful description of which has never appeared in 
print. Many a good fellow who had endured the suffering and pri- 
vation of Libby and Andersonville lost his life from hunger and 
exposure experienced on this memorable, useless, and shamefully- 
conducted “mud march.” And the chief, who may have thought his 
conduct did not merit censure, has crossed that Rubicon barricaded 
with the maxim which tells us to speak only good of the dead. 

When the Yellowstone was reached, the newspaper correspondents, 
worn out by fatigue, though the real hardships had not been met with, 
left in disgust for their homes, filling the air with groans for the chief 
and promises that the country should ring with the details of the pro- 
digious farce ! 

In the breasts of those brave, uncomplaining fellows, who day 
following day plodded on across the Bad Lands, chewing a piece of an 
old troop horse as their only means of sustenance, the secret of this 
scout is hidden. And the false pictures given to the world by others, 
and the halo of glory unfitly shadowing the name of the chief, cannot 
in the slightest degree dim the recollection of that scout which through- 
out the future will be recognized as the champion blunder, the rarest 
exhibition of stupidity of modern times. 

We will imagine ourselves across the Bad Lands, and in camp on 
the Belle Fourche. The horses that had not been killed for food were 
naturally in a very weak and pitiable condition. Emaciated and 
trembling, the poor brutes stood around, seeming to ask if they were 
never to taste food again. But the prospect was much brighter. They 
knew where they were, and the necessaries of life were arriving in 
camp from Deadwood, Custer City, and other settlements in the Hills. 
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It was at this camp Tillon received orders to go back on the trail 
some fifty miles, pick up the ammunition and saddles that had been 
cached at that point, and drive in all abandoned stock he might find 
on the homeward journey. His command consisted of fifteen men and 
five packers. 

It is doubtful if one of the twenty-five hundred men of that expe- 
dition ever expected to see Tillon alive again, as he pulled out from 
the camp on his perilous errand. It was well known that the Indians 
were in rear of the command, and the packers had publicly proclaimed 
the danger attending the trip by absolutely refusing to go. But later, 
by the instrumentality of some liquor which had been received, they 
felt sufficiently inspired to take the chances. Tillon said nothing ; but 
as he left his ring and a letter with a brother officer, to be forwarded 
East if he should not return, it seemed as if he shared the general 
belief. 

‘ Just as he was about to start, a lieutenant of infantry—who had 
formerly been a captain of cavalry—rode up to him and said,— 

“ Hold on a moment, Tillon; I'll see if I cannot go with you.” 
And away he went to consult the adjutant. 

A few moments later he came trotting back, a glad smile lighting 
his handsome face as he said,— 

“Tt’s all right! I hated to see you going to h alone.” 

Fully appreciating the action of this officer, and greatly rejoiced to 
find he was to have a companion, Tillon extended his hand to his 
brave and generous friend ; and as they met in a clasp more expressive 
than words, Tillon noticed that his ring was also missing. 

Yes, the little jewel that had graced the hand of one of America’s 
proudest and most fascinating women, and which later had crossed 
the Bad Lands on the sabre-hand of a gallant soldier, then rested in a 
letter that peeped from the breast-pocket of the soiled flannel shirt of 
a dilapidated cavalryman. The lady is to-day happy in the possession 
of a title. Ten years have passed away since the final volley was 
fired over the soldier’s grave. And the ring—but this is digression. 

Scarcely had the little party started on the backward journey 
when Indians were seen on the right as well as on the left flank, but 
at too great a distance to inflict or receive injury. The main column 
had gone on to the Hills as Tillon left in the opposite direction. 

The poor, worn-out, emaciated animals seemed to show their dis- 
approval of the scheme as they plodded back over the muddy trail 
they had crossed the day before, hoping that every step would bring 
them nearer to the food they so sadly needed. On went the little 
party, the Bad Lands stretching around them and the Indians keeping 
parallel with them, but coming no nearer. It was apparent to all that 
they were only waiting for a greater distance to intervene between the 
handful of men and the main column ; then they would swoop down 
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upon them and add them to their already large list of victims. But 
on their dreary way they went, stopping only for brief rests until near 
midnight, when they unsaddled, and man and beast lay down in the mud. 

It was an hour later ; the weary troopers were sleeping quietly ; the 
one sentry who had been posted paced his lonely beat tired and hungry, 
when 

Hark! what was that? Two shots in rapid succession, away to the 
right, ring out upon the crisp night-air. Then all was still. 

As one man, the little party sprang up and seized their carbines, 
But nothing was seen; nothing was heard save the voice of the sentry, 
saying to Tillon, “I heered two Shots, loot’nunt, over for’ninst them 
buttes to our right.” 

Strange! What did it mean? But not another sound was heard. 

At daybreak they set forth again, and by ten o’clock the place where 
the articles were buried was reached. These were hastily packed upon 
the animals and the little band started on the homeward trail. 

Not an Indian was visible; in fact, not one had been seen since the 
previous evening. Why had they not attacked? was the question each 
man of the small command asked himself. 

The packers, who were all frontiersmen possessing considerable 
knowledge of the Indians, gave it as their opinion that they would yet. 
But they did not! And, greatly to his astonishment, and naturally to 
his delight, Tillon reached the camp of the main column without ad- 
venture, 

Some months later, Tillon was visiting a brother officer whose star 
tion was adjacent toa large Indian reservation. One day, as Tillon 
strolled along among the lodges, a squaw bounded out from one and, 
seizing him by the hand, drew him into the lodge, all the time mutter- 
ing a lot of unintelligible jargon. A handsome young warrior lay 
stretched upon a deer-skin within the tepee, and to him the squaw 
chatted away unceasingly, frequently pointing at Tillon, whose hand she 
continued to hold. 

At length the warrior arose, approached Tillon, and, taking his 
hand, said, ** Nearthone ethity !’ . 

Tillon remembered enough of his Arapahoe to comprehend that he 
said, “The American is good.” But he was unable to conceive what 
it meant, or to understand the action of the squaw, who had dashed out 
of the lodge and was just reappearing with the interpreter. 

Again the squaw took the floor, and apparently repeated to the 
interpreter the same rigmarole she had recited to the warrior. But 
at length the mystery was explained: she was Bashjonnie (Wild 
Turkey), the squaw Tillon had rescued from a watery grave, nearly a 
year before, in the Indian Territory! He had quite forgotten her ; 
but she, in a very substantial manner, remembered him. 

As Tillon was wending his way back to the fort he was met by 
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the interpreter, who told him Bashjonnie wished to see him at a certain 
point on the bank of the river. 

Together they went to the place designated, and there was the 
young woman arrayed in her most expensive as well as her most 
becoming apparel. Then, through the half-breed interpreter, she and 
Tillon conversed in the following manner : 

She: “You were sent back from - _— Fourche over the old 
trail, ‘You had but a few men with you.” 

He (as much astonished as if she had quoted a verse from Shake- 
speare): “ Yes.” 

She: “Did you not expect to be jumped by the Indians on both 
sides of you?” 

He: “ Almost constantly.” 

She: “When you unsaddled, about midnight, a council was held. 
Some wanted to attack at once. Others wanted to wait until daylight. 
A few, more timid than the rest, preferred to wait and see what you 
were after. At length it was decided that the attack should be made 
at daylight. 

“T do not know why it was, but I got thinking of you, as I 
frequently have since you saved me from being drowned in Kiowa 
Medicine Lodge Creek. After all our people were asleep, I started 
out in the direction of your camp. As I neared it, I crawled along, 
thinking that if seen I would be mistaken for a coyote. I reached the 
horses that were hobbled. A thought occurred to me: I would look 
‘at them closely. 

“On the hoof of the very first horse I examined I saw the same 
queer mark that was on all of your horses when you were with us on 
the hunt. I looked further, and I came upon your own horse, the 
chestnut-sorrel you were riding the day you took us to Little Raven’s 
Lodge! 

“This convinced me that you were near by. I felt sorry, very 
sorry for you. It was no use to warn you, for your horses were too 
near gone. Escape was impossible! But you had saved me, and I was 
determined to save you. 

“T crept away again and reached my own camp without being dis- 
covered. All were quietly sleeping. I slipped out again, taking two 
pistols with me. When I got some little distance away, I fired both 
in rapid succession ; then I ran screaming into camp. 

“All was confusion! Every one was wild with fear and excite- 
ment. I told them the whole big body of soldiers was coming on 
them, and that they had fired at me. We fled in a bunch! We 
marched all night, crossing the range of bluffs before daylight. I was 
afraid they might leave some one there to watch, and catch me in a lie. 
But they were afraid! They made a signal to those on your left to 
follow on! That is all. 
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“T am glad I saved you! Never tell this, or they will kill me! 
This man is good to me: he will not tell.” 

She ceased speaking. The interpreter had translated her last word, 
and Tillon stood looking at her in silent wonderment, in speechless 
thankfulness. 

Had Tillon been seated beside a young and beautiful American 
woman, in some sylvan retreat, and gathered from her lips similar 
information, instinct would have told him what to do, and he might 
have acted promptly. But he felt that even if such payment might 
be deemed adequate by the noble-hearted savage beauty beside him, it 
certainly would not be so considered by the bronzed individual who 
stood near by. 

So, after expressing as well as able his heart-felt gratitude and his 
sincere appreciation, he took them to the neighboring establishment of 
the trader, where, for a trifle, the debt of a life—ay! of many lives— 
was, in their opinion, canceled. 

EpwarbD Livineston KEYEs. 





ATTACK UPON A RAILROAD TRAIN. 


In the South during the rebellion there were many ways in which the 
Southern men annoyed the Unionists, not the least of which was the at- 
tacks upon the railroad trains engaged in transporting Union soldiers. 
In January, 1864, I was in Memphis, Tennessee, and was ordered by 
General Grierson, commanding a cavalry division, to take command of 
the Second Brigade of the cavalry division of the Sixteenth Army 
Corps, then stationed at Collierville. The Confederates were very 
active, and, being led by General Forrest, who was unquestionably the 
best cavalry leader they had, kept things pretty well stirred up. 

On the 12th of January I started for Collierville, by way of 
the Memphis and Charleston Railroad. The train was well made up, 
and on the cars were many officers and soldiers who were returning to 
their commands from furlough, sick leave, and other causes. Every- 
thing moved on well enough for some time, although there were sus- 
picious whisperings that the train would be attacked before it reached 
Collierville. ‘The belief was wide-spread, and the Confederate horse- 
men were unusally bold in that particular portion of the country. A 
train could scarcely get through without meeting with some dangerous 
adventure, and all were on their guard, though not well armed. 

It is by no means a pleasant experience to be cooped up in a rail- 
road car, and while there serving as a target for trained soldiers. The 
enemy in this instance had placed a large torpedo under the rails, and 
then secreted themselves in a clump of bushes, determined to do what exe- 
cution they could after the train was thrown off or wrecked. The engineer 
moved as cautiously as possible, and we were going pretty slow, when 
suddenly there was a loud explosion, and we surmised at once what had 
happened. At the same time a body of Confederate soldiers appeared 
near the bushes, and poured into us a volley, the bullets striking around us 
in the most approved fashion, though by no means pleasant to us. 
When the torpedo exploded, it broke a portion of the locomotive, but 
not enough to disable it, much to the disappointment of the Confed- 
erates, and we continued to move on, though not remarkably fast. The 
bullets did considerable harm, and two of our passengers were severely 
wounded. The engineer, finding his machine was not seriously hurt, 
put on more steam, and we were soon making good headway on our 
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journey. The wounded men were cared for as well as possible, and we 
were all rejoiced to think we had got off as well as we did, as there is 
little doubt there would have been many of us killed had the train 
stopped when the explosion of the torpedo took place, as they suppos 
it would. 

General Forrest was a man of very little education, and before the 
war had not been engaged in the most respectable pursuits. He knew 
the whole country round about, all the trails and roads, and was able 
to make his way without the help of guides. His advancement had 
been the result of his own efforts, and he seemed under no particular 
obligations to any one. His followers had the most unbounded con- 
fidence in him, and believed in him thoroughly. The celerity of his 
movements was something wonderful, and he had the assistance of 
nearly all of the inhabitants of the country. 

The engineer in charge of the locomotive proved himself a hero, 
as under ordinary circumstances he would have been justifiable in halt- 
ing; but he knew his only safety was in keeping his machine moving, 
and kept on, although it was not until he reached Collierville that he 
learned the full extent of the damage sustained. All of the officers 
and men on the train were considerably excited, and for a few minutes 
it certainly was very exciting, but all behaved in the most commendable 
manner, and a few got out their pistols, determined to sell their lives as 
dearly as possible should the rebels succeed in halting the train. To 
be caught like mice in a trap was not the most pleasant thing in the 
world, and all felt that it was not a satisfactory way of leaving the 
world and all of its cares. There was very little moralizing, though 
all felt that it would be a most satisfactory thing to be well out 
of the trouble. 

Immediately upon reaching Collierville I sent out a battalion of the 
Ninth Illinois Cavalry to hunt for and punish the enemy. This bat- 
talion was commanded by Major Gifford. He was successful in finding 
the enemy, and, in his report to me, says, “I moved out on the road to 
Pleasant Hill with a battalion of cavalry, and while crossing the Non- 
connah we heard firing about a mile to our left. I moved over the 
stream as rapidly as possible, the crossing being very bad, and before 
the command had crossed, the firing seemed to be coming towards us. I 
ordered the advance company forward about sixty rods to a road cross- 
ing at right angles, where I saw a small party of soldiers pass at full 
speed. I knew them to be our own men by their uniform. I then 
ordered a halt, dismounted two companies, and moved forward in the 
direction of the firing, sending one company around on our left flank 
mounted. We had advanced about one hundred yards through a 
thicket of brush, when we met the enemy coming towards us, number- 
ing from fifty to one hundred men, and within fifty yards of us, I 
then opened fire on them and emptied many saddles, the enemy falling 
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back in great confusion, leaving one man mortally wounded on the 
field, five horses, five carbines, and revolvers, together with four prisoners 
out of the five they had previously taken from the command sent out 
before our being ordered out. 

“TI skirmished on through the woods about three-quarters of a mile, 
then mounted my men and pursued the enemy about three miles, and, 
finding they had too much the start of me, returned to camp. Our loss, 
none. From indications on the field, the enemy’s loss must have been 
heavy.” 

I ascertained, after the fight was over, that one rebel was killed 
and seven were wounded. Private James A. Montgomery, of Com- 
pany M, Ninth Illinois Cavalry, was missing; this rebel party was 
the same one which attacked the train. On the next day I sent out 
another, battalion, under Major Bishop, which went as far as Doty’s 
mill, on the Coldwater, and on its return went within two miles of 
Quinn’s mill. No enemy had been seen excepting those encountered 
on the previous day. The command returned south of the Cold- 
water. 

One of the me : who was taken prisoner by the enemy had on an 
excellent pair of boots, and a few days afterwards was forced to trade 
boots by General Forrest. The boots received were not as good as 
those taken, but the man was very proud of them, and boasted that 
he had traded with the great Confederate leader. Trades of this kind 
were quite common, the Confederates taking anything from their 
prisoners which seemed to strike their fancy. Clothing, boots, 
watches and money sometimes changed hands most mysteriously, and 
there was no redress, what the prisoners had being considered legiti- 
mate spoil. Horses and mules belonged more particularly to the 
government, but personal effects were seized upon and appropriated 
without much question. 

The line of railroad reaching from Memphis, Tennessee, to 
Charleston, South Carolina, was of the utmost importance to the Con- 
federates, and much blood was shed along its course while fighting for 
its possession. It was the main artery between the seaboard and the 
Mississippi River, in the South, and both parties clung to it with 
wonderful vigor. Every mile of its course was fought over, and 
many lives were lost while holding or endeavoring to hold it. It was 
broken and repaired a hundred times. 

Some of the soldiers on board of the train were greatly elated after 
the danger was past, and gave vent to their feelings in vigorous hur- 
rahs and shouts, even going so far as to taunt the Confederates with 
their want of success. Though quiet enough when the torpedo 
exploded, they could not go beyond the reach of the enemy’s bullets 
without indulging in a little bravado.. We had a narrow escape, and 
I know a number of us were supremely thankful; but with the sol- 
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diers, when the danger was over, they called the enemy some very 
uncomplimentary names. One of the railroad ties was broken in two, 
and how we escaped a complete overthrow is a mystery: a kind 
Providence ruled over us and shaped our destinies, so that we got 
away, adding another to the long list of merciful events with which 
the course of the rebellion was crowded. The Confederates felt sure 
of their game, and, in truth, the whole thing was well planned and 
courageously carried out. 

General Grierson feared that the enemy had a large force near by, 
and on the 13th of January telegraphed to me to keep my patrols well 
out south towards Coldwater. In case the road should be attacked, 
and communication with Memphis cut off, I was ordered to concen- 
trate my men and attack the enemy vigorously wherever I might find 
him. The commanding officer of the First Brigade, at La Grange, 
was ordered to co-operate with me. I asked that a brigade be sent to 
La Fayette, and accordingly Colonel Morgan’s brigade was ordered 
from Grand Junction. I had a company there, and was ordered to 
withdraw it upon Morgan’s arrival. 

I sent two companies, under Lieutenant Shear, to Lockhart’s mill, 
within half a mile of Coldwater, and he went on about five miles 
beyond Mount Pleasant, where he found a small party of Confederate 
soldiers. The enemy kept a picket at the ford, near the mill, and at 
the next ford above. I could hear of no considerable force of the 
enemy. The next report was that the enemy was in force four miles 
southwest of Moscow, and the division commander feared they might 
attempt to cross the railroad and destroy Grissom’s bridge. 

There was a body of the enemy lurking around, but it was impos- 
sible to locate its whereabouts. The Confederates appeared to be 
here, there, and everywhere, at the same time, and it was out of the 
question to tell exactly where to strike them. General Grierson was 
tireless, and kept his men moving in all directions. 

On the 30th I was ordered to move with the Ninth Ilnois 
Cavalry and my head-quarters to Germantown. I was directed to get 
rid of my camp equipage and baggage, and use every exertion to get 
my brigade in good shape for a quick movement. The mext day the 
enemy in considerable force engaged the pickets of the Third Brigade 
between Collierville and Mount Pleasant. ‘ My scouts were kept well 
out south and southwest, and I was ordered to hold myself in readi- 
ness to support that brigade should it be necessary 

My brigade at that time consisted of the Sixth Illinois Cavalry, 
Lieutenant-Colonel Matthew H. Starr ; the Seventh Illinois Cavalry, 
Lieutenant-Colonel George W. Trafton; the Ninth Illinois Cavalry, 
Lieutenant-Colonel Henry B. Burgh; the Second Iowa Cavalry, 
Major Datus E. Coon, and Battery K, of the First Illinois Light 
Artillery, under Lieutenant Isaac W. Curtis. 
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On the 4th of February I was ordered to start two hundred men, 
at daylight on the morning of the 5th, south towards Hernando, 
throwing detachments towards the crossing on the Coldwater, with a 
view of preventing any parties from passing south, except such as 
were in the employ of the government, and capturing, if possible, all 
scouts of the enemy then north of the Coldwater. Scouts were sent 
from Memphis at the same time. Our own scouts were cautioned not 
to fire upon them in case they should meet, as it was impossible in 
some instances to distinguish friend from foe. 

Thus we were kept busy trying to save what the enemy was 
endeavoring to destroy. Sometimes they appeared to get some advan- 
tage, but on the whole it was not lasting, and we more than held our 
own against them. They had decidedly the best of it in every way,— 
they knew all of the paths through the woods, all of the fords, and 
received information of the slightest movement on our part. More- 
over, the people supplied them with horses and provisions, and helped 
them as best they could. Their officers were perfectly well acquainted 
with the whole country. 

Next after Forrest, General James R. Chalmers, in that portion 
of the country, was looked upon as the favorite Confederate leader of 
cavalry. He was successful in many of his undertakings, and pos- 
sessed boldness and dash,—two great requisites. 

Keeping the road open was the main thing, and exercised all of 
our faculties at times, making us as busy as bees, and ever vigilant. 
While the destruction of the road would have been a severe blow to 
the Confederates, they felt that it would be more severe to the Union- 
ists. It was a bond of union to the Federal detachments stationed 
along its course, and a means of communication superior to all others. 
Wagon transportation was quite limited, and the generals were sorely 
pushed, while making up parties for detached service, as to conveying 
their camp and garrison equipage and rations. Many mules were 
brought in by runaway negroes, but there were few wagons and not 
many experienced teamsters. 

The Union troops from Tennessee bore the most undying hatred 
towards the Confederates from the same State, which hatred was re- 
turned with interest. I noticed that when any of our soldiers from 
the Northern States were captured by the enemy they were measurably 
well treated, but if any soldier was taken by them from Tennessee, his 
fate was extremely hard, and it seemed as if they had difficulty in 
restraining themselves from killing him outright. Some of the stories 
I heard at that time regarding their cruelties almost exceeded belief. 
They were very bitter in their denunciations of each other. So, too, 
in regard to property, they sought in every way to do as much damage 
as they could. Their anger exceeded all bounds. 


It was cold and bleak enough at Collierville in January, 1864, 
Vou. V. N. S.—No. 5. 81 
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though the soldiers endured it remarkably well. The tents were 
comfortless, and frequently there was actual suffering. Though the 
men had enough to eat, there were times when the weather was raw 
and wet, and more difficult to endure than much colder, dry days. The 
horses ran down on account of the limited supply of forage, though 
every attention was paid to them,—the men themselves doing what 
they could for their favorite animals. It is a difficult matter to keep 
a body of cavalry in high condition when there is nothing to do it 
with, the horses rapidly deteriorating when not receiving their full 
allowance of forage. The work, too, was very severe, the horses being 
allowed but little rest, scouting parties following each other without 
cessation. . 

Since Memphis was captured from the Confederates there had 
always been a good deal of trouble in regard to this railroad line, and 
at this time there seemed to be more than ever. The enemy was de- 
termined that we should not use it, and we were equally determined 
that we would. 

The dark woods formed a fitting background for our camp, the 
trees appearing doubly black, the branches swaying about in the cold 
wind. There were few birds left in that season, they having departed 
for a more congenial clime. Camp-fires were made where fuel enough 
could be obtained, around which the soldiers gathered, endeavoring to 
pass away the time with as little discomfort as possible. The bleak 
breeze almost froze the life out of them, though they were well clad, 
and had plenty of government blankets. It was far from being pleas- 
ant, and called forth all the philosophy each man possessed. In that 
region there were no deep snows, but the nights were exceedingly 
cold and comfortless,’ These patriotic men endured all without a 
murmur, and looked forward hopefully to the time when they could 
return to their own homes and firesides, and enjoy all of the blessings 
of good citizens. They had left their various occupations at the call 
of their country, and would gladly return to them when peace once 
more smiled upon the land. There was no boasting, but a great deal 
of grim determination to put down the rebellion or perish in the 
attempt. The pomp of war cut no figure among them. 

While the families of the Secessionists remained in their homes it 
was plain to beseen that they looked upon the Unionists with no favor. 
They wished to get rid of them. Most of the men were away in the 
ranks of the Southern army. The women did the best they could 
under the circumstances, and tried to save what they could of their 
property. It was serious times for everybody, as is always the case in 
time of war. Some farming was done, it is true, in the proper season, 
but the old system of labor was passing away. Many farms and 
plantations were left untilled, the negroes having dispersed and gone 
to new scenes. Everything seemed chaotic, and it was really a ques- 
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tion with some intelligent men whether things would ever settle down 
again. It was thought that one revolution would follow another 
until every semblance of liberty was lost. There were a few Union 
men in the South, but it seemed as if they could make no headway. 
Their influence was not much felt, or, if felt, was cast aside for some 
ideal measure of no importance, The taxes ate up everything, and 
men in the South were called upon to give more than was reasonable. 
Officers in the Confederate service could not live on the pay which 
was allowed them, when a coat cost three hundred and fifty dollars, 
boots two hundred and fifty dollars, bacon two dollars and twenty 
cents a pound, molasses six dollars a gallon; shirts fifty dollars 
apiece, and other things in proportion. Sugar was one dollar and a 
half per pound. : 
A. G. BRAcKETT, 
Colonel U.S.A. (retired). 
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DU GUAY-TROUIN, OF ST. MALO. 


Sr. Mato, the corsair city, as it is not inaptly styled, boasts of no 
nobler hero than René du Guay-Trouin. If we put on one side the 
heroic deeds of Jean Bart, there is perhaps no officer of the French 
navy whose fame has taken deeper hold of the popular fancy than 
the hero of St. Malo. 

What Jean Bart did for Dunkirk, that has Du Guay-Trouin done for 
St.Malo. He has linked the name of one insignificant town to that of 
a gallant warrior, and enabled later generations to take an ever-present 
interest in deeds which now, though old, live fresh as the foundation 
on which all noble actions are built. 

Du Guay-Trouin is pre-eminently the hero of St. Malo. Jacques 
Cartier may dispute with Columbus the honor of the discovery of the 
New World; Boston may erect a statue to a man who, perchance, 
never lived claiming the same honor; La Bourdonnais may claim 
with Dupleix the proud title of the conqueror of the English in India ; 
but it is Du Guay-Trouin’s statue that the good people of St. Malo 
have set up in the Place,—it is his portrait which graces the Salle des 
Délibérations in the Hétel de Ville, representations of his gallant 
actions look down on you from the walls of its museum, and relics of 
his prowess are shown you at every turn. 

If the brave old corsair found honor in his own country, Paris 
was not less ready to enroll him as a national hero. 

In the year 1818, when Louis X VIII. determined to erect on the 
bridges of the Seine statues of the twelve most illustrious warriors of 
France, the commission which sat to select the heroes unanimously 
fixed upon the sailor of St. Malo as one of the twelve; and this day 
in the Entrance Court at Versailles Du Guay-Trouin’s statue may be 
seen. 

And truly his career is one of which France may well be proud. 
Indomitable gallantry, fertility of resources, generosity to his sub- 
ordinates, courtesy to his prisoners, a keen love of adventure, and an 
abiding faith in his own star, these were the attributes of the man, 
who, alone and unaided except by those opportunities which come to 
all worthy to use them, raised himself from the position of a grace- 
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less candidate for the priesthood to that of lieutenant-general of the 
king’s navies and commandant of the port of Brest. 

He was born on the 10th of June, 1673, and it is worthy of note 
that, between the 7th and 21st of June of that year, the combined 
fleets of France and England inflicted a series of crushing defeats on 
the Dutch squadrons under Tromp and Ruyter, so that, in all proba- 
bility, the first sounds which struck the ear of the future corsair was 
the bells of St. Malo ringing, and the guns of St. Malo firing, in 
honor of a great victory,—one of the earliest ever gained by a squad- 
ron composed entirely of a French king’s vessels. 

The house in which Du Guay was born, a quaint old wooden struc- 
ture in the Rue Jean Chatillon, is still pointed out to the curious 
visitor. For at least a couple of centuries the Trouins had held a 
leading place among the merchants and ship-owners of St. Malo, and 
for many successive generations—two hundred years or more—some 
member of the family had been French consul at Malaga. In accord- 
ance with the old and still prevalent custom of France, René—for 
that was his name—was intrusted to the nursing care of a peasant 
woman living in the village of Le Gué, nigh to the paternal estate. 
This led to his being known as Trouin du Gué, a name which was 
gradually corrupted till it became Du Guay-Trouin, and so, in latter 
years, he himself wrote it, though officially he was René Trouin du 
Guay. 

As the consul at Malaga enjoyed the friendship of the archbishop, 
it was determined that his interests should be used in favor of his 
godson, who was accordingly sent, at an early age, to the college 
at Rennes. Here his young head was duly tonsured, and his neck 
encircled with the little collar of the divinity student. René, whose 
infancy had been passed on the wharf and among the ships of St. 
Malo, and who had already pictured himself a sailor, objected strongly 
to this process, but in vain. The vacations spent at home served, 
however, to draw the lad more and more away from his intended 
calling. One by one his little play-fellows were drafted off to sea,— 
some to follow in the wake of the early corsairs, others to endure 
greater hardships and privations on the fishing-banks of Newfound- 
land,—and René fretted out his soul at home. Well read and active, 
both in mind and body, his spirit revolted at the thought of the fu- 
ture marked out for him, and on more than one occasion outbreaks of 
insubordination brought down on him severe and condign punishment. 

In 1688 his father died, and then occurred an episode rare indeed 
in the history of French youth. 

A priest, wearied with young René’s continued inattention, took up 
a ruler and struck the boy over the knuckles. Before the priest had 
time to realize his intention, René seized the unfortunate cleric by the 
collar, and wrenching the ruler from his grasp, broke it over the 
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tempting shaven pate. The consternation in the college was extreme ; 
a reverend father assaulted by a candidate for the priesthood !—never 
was such an outrage heard of; the lad was hurried off to a refractory 
cell and his widowed mother hastily summoned. Du Guay scorned to 
ask pardon for his offense, and stoutly threatened to repeat it should 
a like indignity be offered him. To retain such a godless youth was 
impossible, and he was sent to Caen. But the good priests of Caen 
relished not the lad whose sturdy frame and well-knit muscles showed 
full well he was capable of repeating the experiment tried at Rennes, 
and few if any efforts were made to introduce the young Malouine to 
conform to college rules. He roamed the town at his own good will, 
and soon made friends outside the college walls more to his own taste 
than those who dwelt within, and spent his time in fencing, brawling, 
love-making, and drinking. He was ambitious to fight a duel, and in 
two or three he succeeded in getting himself duly pinked, so that his 
time was pretty fairly divided between the preliminary dissipation 
and the resulting sick-bed. 

He made the acquaintance of a professional gambler, “ a capital 
fellow,” who taught him to control fortune, “ but,” he adds, “ of these 
lessons I never made any bad use.” He assisted an older comrade in 
the abduction of a young girl, and finally, having got possession of 
twenty louis, he set off to Paris for a spree. Here his elder brother, 
Lue, found him, and, having been informed of his irregular, not to 
say vicious, line of life, convened a family meeting to consider his case. 
The result was what might have been expected. René was straight- 
way packed off to sea on board the “ Trinité,” a so-called frigate of 
eighteen guns, fitting out as a privateer by the house of Trouin. He 
was then just turned sixteen. 

It was the summer of 1689. War had broken out with England 
and Holland, in addition to Spain. Privateering promised to be 
active, and René Trouin found himself engaged in a life which offered 
all the charms of excitement and adventure. He had fallen on his 
true vocation; but asa solitary unit in a crew of one hundred and 
twenty-eight men, on board a craft of one hundred and eighty tons, his 
lines were by no means cast in pleasant places. A whole year elapsed 
ere Du Guay-Trouin smelt powder, for it was not until the month of 
November, 1690, that the “ Trinité” captured, after a short struggle, a 
small craft hailing from London, named “ The Three Friends,” 

And now the run of luck was about to set in the opposite direction. 
Within the month four other British ships fell into the hands of the 
“ Trinité,” and on the 16th of December she had a sharp and suc- 
cessful fight with the Dutch corsair “Concorde.” The two vessels 
were equally matched as regards armament, but the crew of the “ Trinité” 
had been weakened by some thirty men escorting prizes to France, 
and so Captain Fossart fought at a disadvantage. 
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Fossart was not the man to show a pair of heels to any Dutch- 
man afloat. At dawn on the 16th the Dutchman was seen, hull down 
to leeward; cracking on all ‘sail, by mid-day the “ Trinité” was 
within gun-shot, and, firing a blank cartridge, signaled the “Con- 
corde” to heave to; no answer being given, a shotted gun was fired 
across her bows, and in reply the Dutch vessel saluted the “ Trinité” 
with a heavy broadside. For more than two hours the cannonade 
continued ; but the Frenchman, having the heavier metal, and, thanks 
to Colbert’s admirable instructions, her crew being better versed in 
gun-drill, succeeded in inflicting considerable damage on the top- 
hamper of her foe, receiving in return but little harm. 

The casualties on the “ Concorde,” too, were heavy, and, noticing 
that her fire was beginning to slacken, Fossart ranged alongside and, 
calling away his boarders, was the first to leap on board the enemy’s 
ship. Young Du Guay-Trouin sprang over by his side, and this, 
his first introduction to hand-to-hand fighting, was graven on his mem- 
ory to the day of his death. As the Frenchman dashed on board the 
enemy’s ship the vessels swung apart, and then again the man at the 
“ Trinité’s” tiller brought her up against the “ Concorde ;” more than 
one brave fellow, missing his foot-hold, fell short into the sea, to be 
crushed to death between the grinding hulls. Among the unfortu- 
nate ones was Du Guay’s friend, Jean Desmoulines, and as the novice, 
young and active, leaped into the mizzen-chains of the Dutchman, 
the brains of his poor messmate were bespattered on his face. Small 
time was there for musing why the one should be taken and the other 
left, for a big Flessinger, seeing but a youth in front of him, rushed 
on what he flattered himself would be an easy prey; but the fencing 
lessons of Caen now came in good stead, and Du Guay-Trouin had a 
keener eye and a quicker hand than his adversary. Deftly avoiding . 
the lumbering sweep of the Dutchman’s cutlass, René laid him low 
with a thrust through the throat; then, seeing his captain hard 
pressed by three of the enemy, he rushed to Fossart’s aid, and here 
again his knowledge of sword-play proved of incalculable service. 
Few sailors on corsair craft know aught of the intricacies of quarte and 
tierce, of points and parries ; the pike and cutlasses, when wielded by 
stalwart arms, were formidable weapons, and brute force in nine cases 
out of ten won the day. 

But Du Guay-Trouin had as cool a head as he had a steady hand, 
and he was as nimble of foot as he was quick of eye, and these quali- 
ties enabled him not merely to rid his captain of two out of the three 
Dutchmen who were making matters unpleasant for the brave old 
man, but also permitted him to earn more than a novice’s share of 
the glory in the capture of the “ Concorde.” 

The fight was sharp enough while it lasted, and when at length 
the white flag of France flew from the Dutch vessel’s mast-head, over 
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twenty brave men of Flushing lay stark on the “Concorde’s” 
decks. 

As one of the prize-crew detached to take the captured vessel 
home, young Du Guay-Trouin shared in the tumultuous triumph 
which greeted the arrival of the Dutch ship as she rounded the mole 
of Si. Malo. He was destined to share in many a more glorious ova- 
tion, but this first taste of the joya of victory was sweet enough. 
There on the molehead stood many a whilom playmate, many a win- 
some lassie, crowding down to see the entry of the fresh-won prize. 
There, too, was his mother, leaning on the arm of her good cousin, 
Jean Danycan, himself in younger days a worthy corsair of the 
Corsair City ; and in the crowd was many a well-known face of priest 
and merchant, all eagerly joining in acclamations. which greeted the 
shot-torn craft, as with jury rig and splintered bulwarks she forged into 
the inner harbor. Under the white flag of France flew the tricolor of 
Holland, and displayed on a board in the mizzen-rigging were the 
names of the six members of the corsair’s crew who had fallen in the 
fight. The rejoicings were great in the Rue Jean Chattillon that 
night, for every member of the prize-crew had some fresh version to 
give of young Du Guay-Trouin’s prowess on the 16th. The barren 
successes achieved by the “ Trinité” during the preceding year had 
been more than atoned for in the past month, when six valuable prizes 
had fallen to her share, and a sum equal to the amount invested in her 
equipment was ready for distribution to the lucky corsair adven- 
turers. 

René du Guay-Trouin was barely eighteen, and had been at sea 
not more than a year in all when he was appointed captain of the 
“ Danycan,” of fourteen guns. The “ Danycan” had no sooner got to 
sea than she was caught by a gale of wind and blown right out of the 
Channel. She managed, however, without any great harm, to put into 
the Shannon, where, as the storm moderated, Trouin landed in Clare, 
and, seeing some craft beached on the mud in an undefended harbor, 
attacked and burnt them, then, moving inland, performed the same 
feat to some property belonging to Lord Clare. Notwithstanding the 
alarm his action aroused, and vigorous efforts taken to repel his forces, 
he was enabled to draw off absolutely unmolested, after having caused 
incalculable amount of damage, and spread terror throughout the 
western provinces of Ireland, during his four-and-twenty hours’ cruise 
on shore. 

The following year Du Guay-Trouin was promoted into a better 
craft, letters of marque were granted him, and he was thus permitted 
to ship a crew of seamen, not of waifs and strays such as formed the 
ship’s company on the “ Danycan.” His new ship, named the “ Coét- 
quen,” mounted eighteen guns and carried a crew of one hundred and 
forty men. She was destined to scour the Channel in company with 
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another craft, the “Saint-Aaron.” The two ships cruising together pres- 
ently fell in with a large fleet of English merchantmen, of which they 
took five, and two small men-of-war that formed their escort. Stand- 
ing for the Breton coast, they were chased by an English squadron, 
but succeeded in bringing their prizes into St. Malo. Two West 
Indian ships laden with sugar were also captured. In this cruise 
Trouin showed himself possessed of the ready wit and presence of 
mind requisite for his adventurous profession in no small degree. 

Small wonder, then, that on his safe return to St. Malo, the young 
corsair found that his name had been submitted to the Minister of 
Marine for the command of one of his majesty’s ships. Not that he 
was to be enrolled as an officer of the navy, and entitled to wear the 
uniform almost exclusively reserved for members of the aristocracy. 
No, for the French navy, in the days of the monarchs of France, was 
always a very close corporation. Then, as now, the French nation 
possessed ships for which she was unable to find either officers or men, 
or indeed money for their fitting out. The ministers, however, were 
always willing to lend these ships to solvent merchant firms, who, find- 
ing officers and crews and funds for equipping them, stood all risk 
attendant on their ventures, Prizes were handed over to the admiralty 
courts and sold at auction, one-tenth being retained by the government, 
the remainder being divided in proportion as before agreed upon ° 
between the firms who commissioned the ship and the crew who 
manned her. Ofttimes ministers themselves would embark consider- 
able sums in equipping such vessels, especially those about to be com- 
_ manded by men like Jean Bart, Du Guay-Trouin, and Forbin. A 

code of laws was drawn up for the guidance of captains commanding 
such craft, and these vessels were recognized by all maritime nations 
as being engaged in legitimate warfare. Not only did the state derive 
a very considerable revenue from the captures made by these corsairs, 
but the king’s navy received valuable re-enforcement in the persons of 
officers and men inured to war, skilled in seamanship, and possessed of 
a profound knowledge of the coasts of France. 

It was late in the autumn of 1692 that Du Guay-Trouin received 
instructions to proceed to Brest and there take command of the corvette 
“ Profond,” thirty-two. 

Not yet twenty years of age, our hero found himself fully launched 
on his career in command of a king’sship. During the next four and 
a half years’ sea-service he shared in the capture of over thirty craft 
of various rigs and sizes, and had risen to the rank of a commander, 
and had on more than one occasion, by good seamanship and gallantry, 
brought himself clear from situations which looked as if they could 
only end in his capture. 

Emboldened by these successes, Du Guay-Trouin began to con- 
sider himself as well-nigh gifted with some special quality. It was 
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impossible, however, that the young captain’s career should continue 
without a check ; his pride was to receive an awkward fall. 

The morning of the 12th of May broke dull and heavy, a dense 
fog obscured the horizon, and the “ Diligente,” Du Guay’s ship, lay 
becalmed some thirty miles south of the Scillies. Suddenly the man 
on the look-out shouted, “A sail on the lee bow !” and in almost the same 
breath reported two more on the weather bow. A few brief seconds 
ended the suspense as to the character of the vessels. The young 
captain’s keen eye showed him that all were ships-of-war, and he knew 
that he was in the very grasp of a squadron cruising at the mouth of the 
Channel, under the command of Admiral Sir David Mitchell. There 
was fora moment the bare hope that his vessel in the fog might be mis- 
taken for one of the squadron, and, to favor this supposition, De Guay- 
Trouin determined to run up English colors. But all efforts to escape 
were fruitless. Du Guay-Trouin was soon surrounded, and, brought 
to close action by five of the enemy’s ships, the fore and main-topmast of 
the “ Diligente” were soon shot away, and the men fled from their guns 
and took refuge in the hold. Further resistance was hopeless, but Trouin 
still hesitated to strike his flag, when he himself was knocked over by 
a spent shot and stunned. When he came to himself the ship was in 
possession of the English. He was taken on board the ‘ Monk,” 
whose captain treated him with much kindness and generosity: “ with 
as much care,” he says, “as if I had been his own son.” After cruising 
for twenty days, the squadron returned to Plymouth, and Du Guay- 
Trouin, after receiving many civilities from the officers, was allowed to 
go about a prisoner at large, making many pleasant acquaintances. 
The good time was rudely put a stop to by the “Prince of Orange” 
coming in, and her captain accusing him of firing on him under Eng- 
lish colors. On this charge he was put under close arrest, though his 
friends were allowed to come and see him; among others a pretty 
shop-girl, with whom one of the guards, a refugee French officer, 
fell desperately in love. 

The French officer implored his prisoner’s good offices with the girl, 
and between the two the poor refugee was fooled to the top of his 
bent, while Trouin ran down to the wharf, got on board a boat already 
provided, and with four of his companions pushed out to sea. It was 
ten o’clock in the evening of the 18th of June. As they passed out 
through the sound they were hailed by two men-of-war lying there. 
“ Fishers,” they answered, and went on their way without hinderance. 

All night and all the next day they rowed on with but little wind. 
As night came on a breeze sprang up, and they made sail; but being 
worn out with fatigue, they all went asleep, Trouin holding the tiller. 
Suddenly they were struck by a squall and nearly swamped. Fortu- 
nately, as the steersman woke, he let fly the sheet and put the helm 
hard up. The boat answered her helm and righted; but she was full 
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of water, and all their provisions were spoiled, while they were yet 
some fifteen leagues from land. 

However, they managed to bale out the boat with their hats, and 
about eight o’clock on the following evening made the coast of Bre- 
tagne, where they stumbled into the nearest village, ate black bread, 
drank milk, and slept the sleep of the weary on a bundle of straw. 
Afterwards they made the best of their way to St. Malo, there to lay 
before the naval commandant the whole story of the loss of the 
“ Diligente,” now a twice-told tale, and of the fortunate escape of a 
portion of her crew. 

Du Guay-Trouin was not permitted long to remain inactive. 
Within a month he was again at sea in command of the new frigate 
“ Frangois,” forty-eight guns, 

Success followed success when the corsair captain was once more at 
sea, and in 1698 we find him in command of a little squadron con- 
sisting of the “ Saint Jaques des Victories,” forty-eight ; “Sanspareil,” 
forty, and “Leonore,” sixteen, with instructions to cruise off the 
coast of Spain and destroy their Indian commerce. They sailed from 
Brest towards the middle of March, and on the 22d, being then some 
thirty miles northwest from Ushant, they sighted the object of their 
cruise, but convoyed by three ships of war, two of fifty and one of 
thirty guns, under the command of Admiral Baron van Wassenaer. 

A fierce and bloody engagement ensued. Gallantly as the enemy 
fought, their ships were mastered one by one, and the admiral at last 
was forced to haul down his flag. 

Proud must have been the Malouine corsair that day ; three men- 
of-war and twelve merchant-vessels of heavy tonnage were the trophies 
of that gallant fight, in which an admiral had handed over his sword 
to a corsair. 

But though, as the sun went down, the struggle with men ceased, 
the battle with the elements was about to commence. The wind, 
which had dropped during the day, now increased to a heavy gale, 
and the sea, which had been moderate, now rolled in almost resistless 
billows from the Atlantic. The frigates and the merchantmen were 
alone uninjured in the fight. Du Guay-Trouin signaled the twelve 
merchant-vessels to Port Louis with all speed, while he, with the 
others, would heave to until the gale abated. Truly the position of 
these vessels was a perilous one; little there was to choose between 
prize and victor. All were grievously wounded in their top-hamper, 
all had been hulled in many places, all were short-handed, and all were 
encumbered with several hundred wounded. In spite of the most 
strenuous efforts of whole and wounded, crew and prisoners, the water 
gained on the pumps, and if on the following day the weather had not 
abated, there is no doubt all would have foundered. Fortunately they 
were near the coast, and a number of boats came off to their assist- 
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ance, and by their sturdy efforts the four crippled men-of-war entered 
Port Louis in safety. 

On the news of the victory reaching Versailles, the king gave 
instructions that Du Guay-Trouin was to repair to the capital, in 
company with the Dutch Admiral Baron van Wassenaer. The re- 
ception of the vanquished admiral was as considerate and courteous as 
that accorded to the corsair captain was warm and distinguished. 
This time professional jealousy was stilled, and the king, despite all 
objections, offered the Malouine corsair the rank of commander 
(capitaine de frégate) in his navy. 

The appointment was proudly accepted, and with it Du Guay- 
Trouin passed from the ranks of the corsairs to that of the navy of 
France. His deeds when in the king’s service were no less brilliant 
than—nay, they even excelled—those performed when yet but a cor- 
sair, but with them we shall only briefly deal. He commanded single 
ships and squadrons and fleets, and in all his commands he showed the 
same modesty of demeanor, gallantry, and readiness of resources that 
characterized the corsair captain. 

The chief exploit of Du Guay-Trouin in the king’s service was 
the capture of Rio Janeiro in 1712. His squadron consisted of seven 
line-of-battle ships, carrying a strong detachment of the king’s troops, 
both artillery and infantry, making up a total of seven hundred and 
thirty-eight guns, six mortars, and five thousand six hundred and 
eighty-four men.’ 

Having rendezvoused at Bahia on the 27th of July, and filled up 
with water, Trouin bore up for Rio Janeiro, which he sighted on the 
11th of September. 

The wind being favorable, the hardy Malouine determined to 
stand at once into the harbor, taking no notice of the works at the 
entrance. Crowding on all sail the fleet dashed through the narrow 
outlet, not a mile across, under a terrible fire from the astonished Por- 
tuguese, who little anticipated such a reckless proceeding. Oluce inside 
the harbor, Du Guay-Trouin still had a difficult task before him, but 
in this he succeeded, and the city, with its fortifications, were given 
up, Du Guay-Trouin agreeing afterwards to evacuate the place upon 
the payment of six hundred thousand crusados, five thousand cases of 
sugar, and all the Portuguese and English ships in the harbor. 
These terms having been complied with, the French squadron set sail 
for home on the 13th of November, just two months after its gallant 
entry into the bay. 

With the capture of Rio Janeiro Du Guay-Trouin’s active career 
closed. He gradually rose in the navy list, receiving the rank of rear- 
admiral, and the knight commandership of the Order of St. Louis in 
the year 1728, and three years later he hoisted his fag in command of 
the Mediterranean fleet. 
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This was but a peaceful crnise, though at one time it was anticipated 
that the brave Malouine might have rough work cut out for him, by 
compelling the Beys of Algiers and of Tunis to keep their subjects in 
order. This, however, was not the case, and after a cruise of some 
months, and showing the white flag in the principal ports of the 
Mediterranean, Du Guay-Trouin returned home and paid off his fleet 
at Toulon. 

His next employment was as naval commandant of Brest, with the 
rank of lieutenant-general of the king’s navies. 

It was while holding this appointment that he was overtaken by 
the final stages of a disease from which he had long suffered. By the 
advice of local physicians he was moved by slow stages to Paris, in 
the hopes that the famous surgeons of the capital might ease him of 
his malady. Their efforts were in vain, and the brave admiral, feeling 
his end approaching, addressed a touching letter to Cardinal Fleury, 
in which he announced his approaching end, and solicited from the 
king some pecuniary help for his family, who had benefited but little 
from his exploits. 

The cardinal’s answer removed all causes of anxiety from the mind 
of the dying man, who then, turning to religion for its last consolations, 
passed peacefully away, without pain, on the 27th of September, 1736. 

In this brief sketch of the corsair captain of St. Malo, there are 
a few points we have wished to call attention to as worthy of remark. 
They are these: that Du Guay-Trouin was not, in the early part of 
his career, an officer of the French navy ; that he was received into 
the French navy only when his name was already famous both in 
France and England ; and that, even now, the French navy is not so 
exclusive but that officers from the merchant service may—though 
exceptionally—obtain commissions in it. In the English navy it is 
not so; nor is it so with us, except in the lower grades of officers. In 
the army, both in England and the United States, commissions are 
each year given to men from the ranks. Why not in the navy, to 
men who enter before the mast ?* — 

Without rising to the heights of Tourville, or Duquesne, Du 
Guay-Trouin throughout his career showed all the attributes of a good 
sailor. 

He was not merely daring in action, but he had the happy knack 
of inflaming his crew with his own valor, and whether we see him 
navigating the Channel in the open boat in which he escaped from 
Plymouth, or working the sinking “Saint Jaques des Victories” into 
Port Louis after his victory over the Dutch Admiral van Wassenaer, 
or pressing past the batteries of Rio de Janeiro without firing a shot, 
or boarding an English line-of-battle ship with his corsair crew, we 


1 Commodore Schley recommends this to the Congress of 1887. 
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cannot withhold an admiration which the more carefully-worked-out 
combinations of greater admirals fail to evoke. 

Like other corsairs sprung from humble origin, Du Guay-Trouin 
by sheer bravery forced himself into the good graces of the Minister 
of Marine, and his nomination to the navy was but a tardy acknowl- 
edgment of the most brilliant services,—services, indeed, never sur- 
passed by one so young, on a par with those of Lord Dundonald, John 
Paul Jones, or of Jean Bart. 

Professional jealousy thwarted him at every turn. Nesmond, and 
Forbin, under whose command he sailed, were both aristocrats, and 
arrogated to themselves captures really made by Du Guay-Trouin’s 
own vessels, 

Despite the disadvantages of lowly birth, and the jealous hatred 
of the blue-blooded naval officers, he triumphed over every obstacle. 
Early in life he gained the love and admiration of his fellow-towns- 
men, and ere he had attained middle age he was high in favor with his 
king. 
His name still lives, not merely enshrined in the hearts of Breton 
sailors, or in musty volumes of contemporary historians, or even on the 
indifferent statues raised in various places to his honor, but, as he would 
have it, lives in the impersonal personality of a French man-of-war, 
carrying into distant waters the living memory of one of France’s 
bravest sailors, and one of England’s bravest foes. 

A line-of-battle ship, the “Du Guay-Trouin,” was one of the four 
vessels that escaped from Collingwood after Trafalgar, only to be 
captured by Sir Richard Strachan a few days later in a futile effort to 
reach a French port. Since then the guns of a “ Du Guay-Trouin” 
have never been fired in earnest. Should France ever be engaged in 
another naval war, we may be sure that officers and men intrusted with 
the task of manning any “ Du Guay-Trouin” would bear aloft the tri- 
color of France as proudly and as bravely as the gallant corsair bore 
the lilies of France nearly two centuries ago. 


ALFRED LEE Royce. 





UNDER THE SOUTHERN CROSS. 


(Continued from page 268.) 


“THE early ’busses were running cityward along Piccadilly when 
this convivial evening—the prototype of many others spent by me at 
the Symposium—came to an end. During the following year the 
intimacy between Legard and myself daily grew closer, but he never 
again made the remotest allusion to his past, and he seemed to have 
forgotten the night we dined at Simpson’s, when he came so near making 
me the confidant of his previous history. Nor did he venture to offer 
any further admonitions on the subject of my own pecadillos, but 
rather seemed to regard my mode of life, in wasteful prodigality second 
only to his own, with complacent approval. Attheend of a year I knew 
him simply as I had known him at first, a man about town, of generous 
impulses and apparently ample means, but the very personification of 
reckless extravagance and abandoned dissipation. My connection with 


la petite danseuse from the Gaiety still continued. I spent my days in 
blissful fatuity, happy in the knowledge that as we strolled the length 
of Bond Street and the Burlington, her dainty loveliness was the 


‘ Cynosure of neighboring eyes,’ 


and that I was‘an object of envious regard to a large circle of acquaint- 
ances who were fain to chaperon ladies of less dazzling personal attrac- 
tions. The London season of 18— waxed and waned, and the general 
exodus in August found me still in town. One afternoon, towards the 
end of the month, I chanced to go into the Blue Posts, and at the bar 
I found my ci-devant friend Sykes, who was passing through London 
on his way home from Paris. He asked me to run down with him 
and spend a month or so at his country place among the partridges. 
The fact that I had had rather a stormy téte-d-tée with the imperious 
Ida on the previous evening inclined me to accept his hospitality. So 
I dispatched a letter to Dovecote Villa, wherein I proved myself to be 
a much maligned and long-suffering individual, adding that I intended 
to remain in the country until requested to return. Having posted 
this, we dined at the Bristol; and after an evening at the Empire, 
which involved a supper at the Cavour in company with two sprightly 
little contributors to our evening’s entertainment (an arrangement for 
which Sykes was responsible), we left for the North by the early morn- 
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ing mail. A few days later I received a characteristic letter from Ida, 
which was open to considerable improvement both from a grammatical 
and calligraphical point of view, to the effect that I might remain in 
the country for the term of my natural life, for she would never, never, 
NEVER ask me to return. I, however, ventured to think that the re- 
membrance of certain walks down Bond Street, when my check-book 
was always in frequent requisition, might induce her to abandon this 
determination, and did not reply to the letter. In the mean time Sykes 
and I blazed away at the partridges and otherwise enjoyed ourselves. 
October came, and he pressed me to stay for the pheasants. During 
this month several other letters came to hand still breathing a spirit of 
lofty independence which seemed slightly inconsistent with an ill-con- 
cealed solicitude as to the date of my return. October went, and chill 
November had nearly gone, when one day there came a plaintive, peni- 
tent little note which concluded with ‘do please come back.’ The same 
mail likewise brought a letter from Legard stating that he would be 
glad to have me in town again, as he particularly wished tosee me. So 
I returned, and Sykes went with me. 

“We arrived in London in the evening and drove to the First 
Avenue Hotel, in Holborn, where Sykes usually stayed when in town. 
We were rather late for the Gaiety, but managed to obtain two good 
seats in the stalls, and Ida gave me an almost imperceptible sign of 
recognition as we took our seats. During the interval between the 
first and second acts, Sykes said,— 

“There is an old college friend of mine in that box on the left 
near the stage; I haven’t seen him for some time; his name is H 
Let us go round, and I’ll introduce you.’ 

“T turned my lorgnette to the box indicated and saw Legard. 

“* Why, that is.my friend Legard, of whom you have heard me 
speak so much,’ said I. 

“ « Nonsense,’ said Sykes, ‘that is H . I know him well, for 
we were at Rugby and Oxford together, and—but, by the way, though, 
I did hear something to the effect that he had dropped the paternal 
patronymic, and had assumed instead his mother’s maiden name, 
which, now I come to think of it, was Legard. But, of course, you 
know his story.’ 

“<No,’ replied I, ‘Ido not; for, although we have been intimate 
in many ways, he never spoke to me of his family or his past life.’ 

“< Well,’ said Sykes, ‘let us go down to the bar, and I will tell it 
to you ; we have lots of time; besides, the story is a brief one, though 
rather romantic. 

“*¢ He is the nephew of a very wealthy old bachelor in the North,’ 
said Sykes, continuing, as he poured himself out a glass of Roederer. 
‘Years ago this old man’s brother, who was a handsome, rollicking 
young ne’er-do-well, contracted a mésalliance with one of his brother’s 
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tenants. He would have made an ideal member of the Symposium, for 
he went to the devil with unprecedented rapidity, winding up a career 
of more than ordinary recklessness by getting knocked on the head in 
a street row about twelve months after his marriage. His wife died a 
few years later, leaving their boy, our friend H , or Legard, as he 
chooses to call himself, on the tender mercies of the world at a very 
early age. Before her death, however, she contrived to send a note to 
her brother-in-law confiding the child to his care. He accepted, and I 
must say nobly fulfilled the trust. Young H was taken to 
Court, where his uncle, who had never married, treated him as his 
own son. In due time the boy was sent to Rugby and subsequently to 
Oxford, and it was an open secret that, at his uncle’s death, he would 
inherit the wealth and estates of Court. At Oxford he proved 
himself, as the tenants at the Court said, “a thorough chip of the old 
block,” for his career was a particularly wild one, and he was rusticated 
at the end of his second term. The uncle looked upon these escapades 
with unprejudiced eye, regarding them as the mere exuberance of 
youthful spirits. So long as his nephew did nothing to compromise 
the family name, he cared little what else he did. But this was the one 
particular point, however, upon which the old man was intolerant. He 
was prodigiously proud of his ancient name and lineage ; indeed, his 
arrogance on this point amounted almost to bigotry. Now, it was the 
supreme desire of his declining years that H should fmarry the 
daughter of a neighboring land-owner of great wealth and high posi- 
tion, whose estates were adjacent to the lands of Court, and you 
can possibly imagine his horror when, on broaching this subject to our 
friend, the latter coolly replied that the scheme was impracticable, inas- 
much as he was already married. Then the whole story came out. It 
seems that during a vacation in London, H had become infatuated 
with a chorus-singer at the Alhambra, and— 


‘¢ The consequence was, he was lost totally.” 
For, like Grosvenor’s Teasing Tom in “ Patience,”— 
‘¢ He married the girl in the corps de bally.” 


“< Tt is impossible to describe the state of mind of the uncle when 
he fully realized this hideous truth. He raved and cursed and swore, 
and forbade H to appear at Court again. He tore his will 
to shreds and made another, bequeathing the whole of his property to 
a distant branch of the family. 

“* Fortunately for H , there was a small property, worth some 
seven or eight thousand pounds, accruing to him from the estate of 
his maternal grandfather. He realized on this, bade farewell to his 
ancestral home, and came to London. It was not long before Mrs, 


H discovered the change in her husband’s status. Between the 
Vo. V. N. S.—No. 6. 82 . 
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prospective heir to ten thousand a year and a man about town whose 
resources are within a measurable distance of exhaustion there is a 
wide difference. And she marked her sense of this change by eloping 
with a defunct stockbroker’s son, whose financial position was beyond 
all question. This circumstance might have paved the way, through 
the medium of the Divorce Court, to a reconciliation with the uncle, 
had not the old gentleman died just after the elopement, leaving his 
affairs in statu quo. And the estates thus went to his devisee. But if 
his wife’s affection had been of a mercenary order, H ’s was at least 
sincere, and he took her flight deeply to heart. He followed the pair 
to Nice, and having publicly horsewhipped the gay Lothario within 
an inch of his life, he returned to London where I understand he has 
since been indulging in every excess. But you ought to know more of 
this than I do, for I only speak from hearsay. What do you say if 
we walk round to his box.’ 

“T was astonished at the change three months had wrought in 
Legard’s personal appearance. His face had grown paler and thinner. 
A hectie spot on either cheek and an unnatural brilliancy of the eyes 
bore testimony to the pace at which he had been living, while the old 
bored and blasé expression, trebly intensified, contrasted oddly with 
the look of obstinate resolution which the firm mouth and clear-cut 
features imparted to his face. 

“«T have missed you greatly of late, Villiers,’ said he, as we took 
our seats. ‘All the fellows were asking after you at our last meeting. 
Several changes have taken place in the personnel of the club since 
you were last in town. Sir George G is undergoing an enforced 
retirement somewhere on the continent, pending an arrangement with 
his numerous creditors, who had been disgustingly importunate for some 
time. Brayley, having spent every available sou, has gone to Brazil or 
Borneo, or some other place beginning with a B, and Chippendale is cul- 
tivating his poetic genius in the salubrious climate of Vancouver’s Island. 
I am sorry for poor Chippy. It seems that Chippendale’s pére, a sancti- 
monious, psalm-singing old profligate, went one night, sub rosa, to the 
Alhambra, and from the secluded recess of a stage-box cast an admiring 
eye on the ample proportions of the lady of the scanty attire. So he dis- 
patched a note, signed “ Geoffrey Chippendale,” requesting an interview, 
to which the fair recipient, in the belief that it came from Geoffrey the 
younger, returned an answering scrawl, “ of course, you young stupid,” 
a reply which, if it astonished, at any rate gratified the expectant old 
reprobate in the box. Later on, while waiting for the interview in the 
propitious gloom of an alley near the stage-door, he was astounded to see 
his son emerge with the lady in question and drive off westward, an ex- 
hibition of filial depravity which filled the paternal soul with a spirit of 
virtuous indignation. Being a man of ready resource, and, moreover, 
chairman of an Ethical Society, having for its object the improvement 
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of the morale of the stage, he determined to remove his son beyond the 
reach of vicious influences, and at the same time further the cause of ° 
the society by putting an end to the liaison. So he sent that amorous 
youth out to an agency of the firm in Vancouver's Island, and then,— 
O tempora! O mores!—the way being clear, appropriated the lady 
himself. As for me, I am no longer chairman of the Symposium. I 
found the rooms in Clarges Street too infernally expensive. I turned 
them over sometime ago, together with the chairmanship, to the honor- 
able H » who has long aspired to that exalted position, and 
migrated to the dismal solitude of Fitzroy Square. To tell you the 
truth, I am about at the end of my tether, and as we may not have 
an opportunity again, I should be glad if you fellows would have some 
supper with me to-night.’ 

“¢T fear I must consider myself already engaged,’ said I, glancing 
at Ida, who at that moment was in the midst of an exceedingly com- 
plicated evolution on ‘the light fantastic toe.’ 

“¢QOh, that is no objection ; bring her with you; we can make it a 
party of four; or perhaps we had better say five,’ added he, glancing 
slyly at Sykes, whose female acquaintance, like Sam Weller’s knowl- 
edge of London, was both ‘extensive and peculiar.’ 

“¢ Five let it be, then,’ said he, as Sykes murmured something about 
having an engagement to take supper at Rule’s; ‘ but we’ll change the 
venue, as the lawyers say, from Rule’s to the Continental.’ A couple 
of hours later, having made up the party as suggested by Legard, we 
were seated in a favorite corner in the large supper-room at the Con- 
tinental, whence we could command a full view of an array of snowy 
lawn-draped tables glittering with cut glass and silver, and judiciously 
arranged to meet the wishes of those who desired a téte-d-téte as much 
as asupper. At one might be seen a white-haired colonel of the bri- 
gades discussing Natives and Rudesheimer vis-a-vis with a petite blonde 
some twenty years his junior; at another a simpering subaltern of the 
guards similarly engaged, with the exception that in his case the dif- 
ference in the ages was reversed, and on all sides well-known represen- 
tatives of the rank and wealth and the jeunesse dorée of the great 
metropolis. The softened light from the colored globes of numerous 
chandeliers diffused a mellowed radiance, and at every turn one caught 
the flash of diamonds sparkling on alabaster throats, or gleaming with 
scintillant coruscation in the tresses of fair wearers, the whole scene 
presenting a brilliant coup d’eil. Legard had never appeared to greater 
advantage than on this occasion. His polished conversation, flavored 
with the faintest sowpgon of satire, his profound knowledge of the 
world, his inexhaustible store of anecdote, and his marvelous powers 
as a raconteur, made him a most agreeable and amusing companion. 

“This is the only life worth living, in my opinion,’ said he, 
glancing round the brilliant room after draining a glass of Hiedsieck. 
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“¢ Yes, I find a little of it, occasionally, an admirable relief to the 
monotony of country existence ; but it is not advisable to make the pace 
so devilish fast,’ said Sykes, who, having a large income and the faculty 
—rare among our set—of living within it, could afford to be didactic. 

“* Well, said Legard, helping himself to some salmi, ‘I am aware 
that some people may consider my mode of life foolish, but, after all, 
it is only a matter of opinion. If I go into a jeweler’s shop to buy a 
ring, I am given the choice of a score. If I choose an expensive one, 
which of course I am not obliged to do, I must pay the price. It is 
the same in life. There are a dozen different ways of living. I have 
chosen my way and am prepared to foot the bill. The complexity of 
the human mind is such, and its ideals so diverse, that no two people 
can be expected to think alike on the same subject. Old Grab, who 
began life with sixpence and is to-day worth millions, would call me 
an idiot. On the other hand, when I think of that old wretch living 
in semi-starvation, in the solitude of a gloomy suburb, his life one con- 
tinual routine of money-grubbing in a dingy den in the city, I call 
him a fool. Scribe, who has four thousand a year and lives on three 
hundred, whose sole enjoyment in life is to see his name beneath an 
article in the Saturday, would call me mad. In my opinion he is an 
ass, And yet each of us no doubt enjoys life in his own peculiar way.’ 

“¢ But the objection to our way of living,’ said I, ‘is that it cannot 
last long ; “it is the pace that kills,” you know.’ 

“* Owimporte,’ said Legard: ‘ “sufficient unto the day is the evil 
thereof.” When this existence ceases to be endurable,—that is, when I 
can no longer live in the manner to which I have been accustomed,—I 
shall put an end toit. Fortunately, I am an agnostic, and the hereafter 
has no terrors for me: that of which I know nothing I do not dread. I 
couldn’t, or at any rate I wouldn’t, do as many fellows of my acquaint- 
ance have done. Take Hylton for instance. He was a member of the 
Symposium, and every one thought he would come into a fortune at his 
father’s death. But his father died hopelessly insolvent, and Hylton, 
instead of blowing out his brains, as he ought to have done, hung about 
the city in a suit of seedy black, looking for all the world like a dissi- 
pated undertaker, and finally went to Buenos Ayres, where, I am told, 
he is at present following the intellectual occupation of a lamp-lighter. 
Then, again, take Reville, the fellow who was plowed at Sandhurst. 
After going to the deuce here he drifted to South Africa and enlisted 
as a private in the mounted rifles. I imagine he finds a considerable 
difference between the morning ride in the Park, with a luncheon at 
Véry’s to follow, and picket duty on the Karroo, after a breakfast of 
hard-tack or such other abomination as constitutes the soldier’s ration. 
Then there is Jardine, who read for the Bar,—you knew him, I think, 
Villiers: he spent more time inditing sonnets to an extensive female 
acquaintance than in drafting conveyances, and, having got through 
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his terms and his money simultaneously, is now doing copying drudg- 
ery for a miserable pittance in the offices of solicitors from whom he 
should be receiving briefs. Life under such conditions is at the best 
but a sorry existence; one finds himself among a different class of 
beings altogether, and must perforce, if he would have companionship, 
degrade his intelligence, his ideals, his tastes, and, in fact, his entire 
mode of life to a level with theirs. And to this level I will never 
descend. But your glasses are empty. Let us have another magnum, 
and then we must be going.’ 

“The incidents of that night are perhaps impressed more deeply 
upon my memory than any other of my London reminiscences. I can 
recall with a vivid distinctness the calm, pale, aristocratic face of Legard 
as he stood an hour later beneath the lamp at Piccadilly Circus and 
bade us good-by—not good-night—with a lingering warmth the signifi- 
cance of which we did not then comprehend. 

“¢T wish you fellows would call at my place at ten sharp to-morrow 
morning. I have something I particularly wish to say to you,’ said he, 
finally, as my cab drove up. 

“He wrung my hand once more, and as we bowled into Regent 
Street I caught a last glimpse of his tall form on the corner gazing 
after us as we disappeared in the gloom. 

“ Next morning I was up early and called at the Avenue for Sykes 
on the way to Fitzroy Square. We found Legard’s number in this 
sequestered neighborhood, and were soon in converse with his landlady, 
who informed us that ‘Mr. Legard had left horders before ’e went hout 
that ’e was not to be disturved in the mornin’.’” We, however, explained 
that we were there by special appointment, and, having gained admit- 
tance on this plea, were directed to No. 2, first landing, which, it seems, 
was Legard’s sitting-room. The shutters were closed and the heavy 
curtains closely drawn in No. 2, so that the room was shrouded in an 
obscurity which was only relieved from total darkness by the fitful 
gleams of anexpiring fire. By this uncertain light we could faintly dis- 
cern the form of Legard, still attired in evening dress, reclining on a sofa 
at the far end of the apartment. There was something in the funereal 
gloom of that silent and darkened chamber, and in the unnatural still- 
ness of the recumbent figure on the couch, that filled me with an inde- 
finable feeling of apprehension. And these vague fears were but too 
sadly realized when, on lighting the lamp, we saw that Legard was 
sleeping the sleep of death. On a table at his head was a small phial 
which had contained morphine, and a letter addressed to me. It ran, 
as nearly as I can recollect, like this : 


“¢ Dear VILLIERS,—My banking account having dwindled to three figures, it 
behooves me, in accordance with the custom of the Symposium in such cases, to 
make for some other clime. I have accordingly decided to try the “‘ undiscovered 
country,’’ and when you are reading this I shall have ‘crossed the river.’’ With 
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a view to concealing my identity as much as possible, I dismissed my servant some 
time ago, and changed my habitat from Clarges Street to Fitzroy Square. The 
worthy female below stairs has been duly impressed with the idea that I have long 
been suffering from a complication of fatal disorders, so that my sudden demise will 
occasion no surprise, or furnish any ground for conjecture in this vicinity. If you 
go down to —— Street, Lambeth, you will find a dissipated member of the medical 
profession, a former friend of mine, whose devotion to the bottle cost him a fine 
practice. As fees are scarce with him now he will be only too pleased, in return 
for the honorarium of a five-pound note, to certify that the cause of my demise is 
syncope, or some other ailment of equally rapid action. In the left hand drawer 
of my escritoire you will find directions for the final disposition of what is left of 
me, and sufficient funds to carry them out. The balance remaining you might pay 
to Mrs. B——, the landlady. Our intimacy has been of so close a nature that I 
have no compunction in asking you to perform these last offices. Good-by, old 
fellow, ‘‘ Hodie mihi cras tibi.” 


‘¢* Your friend, 
ork. L. 

“Sykes, who was the first to recover his presence of mind after the 
horror of this discovery had in a measure subsided, seized the phial 
and threw it into the fire, thus destroying the only visible evidence of 
Legard’s self-destruction. We called the landlady, a motherly old lady 
with a Cockney accent, who showed less surprise than we expected, 
adding that she ‘ knowed it was coming to this for some time, as the 
poor young man ’ad often said ’e suffered horful bad with ’is ’eart,’ a 
delusion as to the cause of Legard’s death from which we did not seek 
to awaken her. Then, having favored us with her views upon sudden 
death in general, and this case in particular, she proceeded to relate, 
with protracted prolixity, a case which had occurred in the family of 
a friend of her aunt’s cousin, wherein it appeared that a certain young 
man, ‘which ’is name was Samuel, as was twenty-three come next 
Micklemass, and as strong as a ’orse, ’e bein’ six foot ’igh in ’is stockin’ 
feet,’ had gone to bed at the commendably early hour of half-past ten, 
‘an’ never woke no more, bein’ found stark next mornin’, an’ ’im 
’avin’ the stomick of a hostridge, too, bein’ that ’ealthy ’e et a ’earty 
supper of nigh a pound an’ a ’arf of tripe an’ onions, a Welsh rabbit, 
an’ jest a morsel o’ suet puddin’,’ a cenatory excess which, to our minds, 
so obviously accounted for his sudden demise, notwithstanding his ab- 
normal eupeptic powers, that we forbore to tender any sympathetic con- 
jecture on the subject. 

“The wishes contained in Legard’s last letter, supplemented by the 
directions we found in the bureau-drawer, were fully complied with, 
and two days later his body was consigned to its last resting-place in 

Cemetery. To this day no one save Sykes, myself, the dissi- 
pated doctor, and, of course, you two fellows knows the cause of his 
death. This event made a profound impression upon me for a time, 
for I could not bring myself to reason in unison with Legard’s phi- 
losophy. But the moral effect gradually wore off ; I relapsed into my 
former mode of life, and Dovecote Villa flourished as before. But 
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there came a day which brought a practical reminder of the beginning 
of the end that I could not‘ignore. It came in the shape of a returned 
check for fifty pounds, marked ‘ Not sufficient funds.’ I had been 
taking no account of my affairs for some time, and still believed my- 
self to be possessed of a large balance at the bank. I had considerable 
property in the way of reversionary interests, and so forth, but before 
these could be converted into cash it was necessary that certain com- 
plicated legal formalities should be compiled with. I knew the theo- 
retical principle of these formalities, but it required the intervention of 
a duly qualified limb of the law to bring the same to a practical issue. 
I accordingly called on the learned Morpott, and explained my case to 
him. Some time elapsed before Morpott could be brought to realize that 
his professional opinion had at last been sought by a bona fide client ; 
but when that fact had fully dawned upon his understanding, and he 
had in some measure recovered from the astonishment caused by such 
a totally unexpected occurrence, he undertook, with a vast assumption 
of importance, to conduct the legal business incident to the conversion 
of my securities. In a spirit of generous elation induced. by this wel- 
come and unlooked-for advent of business, he declined to accept any fee 
for his services, a circumstance which is entirely at variance with the 
time-honored custom of the law in the matter of costs, and which, it 
is believed, is altogether without precedent in the annals of the profes- 
sion. I am told that to this day, when his lack of practice is made the 


subject of facetious remark at the Symposium, he points with trium- 
phant pride to an entry in his diary recording the fact that he once 
acted in a professional capacity for a member of that famous club, 
although, ‘ Like the young man who jumped from the top of St. Paul’s,’ 
of whom Arthur Roberts used to sing,— 


‘ He has never done anything since.’ 


“T have but little to tell now. The sale of my interests had once 
more given me a banking account, but I felt that my London life was 
drawing toaclose. Like L——, I determined to make for some other 
country while I had the means to doso. Thus it came to pass that 
the lease of Dovecote Villa and its contents were disposed of; the fair 
Ida went back to the rooms in Newman Street, W.C., and subsequently 
found consolation and protection in the person of the dusky heir of an 
Indian potentate, sojourning in England for his education, who trans- 
planted her to a bijou residence in the neighborhood of Fulham, where, 
I believe, she still resides in meretricious splendor. A month later I 
was pacing the deck of the steamer ‘Austral’ bound for Melbourne, 
in which city, as you know, most of my relatives live. I found on 
arrival in the colonies that my reputation had preceded me, for the 
welcome extended to me by my friends was somewhat constrained. 
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I therefore did not trespass long upon their hospitality. I told you 
on a former occasion how I sought to repeat, on a smaller scale in Mel- 
bourne, the life I had led in London. This of course could not last 
long: my capital melted away at last, and I found myself in the novel 
position of having to work for a livelihood. My intercourse with the 
broader habits of thought, and the greater freedom of manners of 
colonial society, short as it had been, had removed a great deal of the 
conservatism and pride with which my London life had imbued me, and 
ere long I found myself engaging in occupations the very idea of 
which, in former times, would have horrified my hypersensitive soul. 
I cast aside the habiliments of Poole for the unfashionable attire of the 
bush with less regret than I had anticipated, and accustomed myself to 
dine, Arcadian fashion, under a gum-tree, on cold mutton and damper 
with a relish I had often vainly sought at more pretentious banquets in 
the salons of Paris and London. An insatiable desire for wandering 
took possession of me, and has carried me over the greater part of this 
continent. I have prospected for tin at Stanthorpe, and for gold on the 
' Mulgrave. I have cut cedar on the Bloomfield, checked sugar at Port 
Mackay, and herded sheep on the plains of the Riverina. And, as if 
Australia did not afford sufficient scope for my peregrinations, I trav- 
eled abroad, and, assisted by occasional remittances from a sympathetic 
relative in England, have wandered from Japan to Vancouver, from 
Quebec to Tasmania, following meanwhile every imaginable vocation. 
I have been purser on a line of steamers to Yokahama, seaman before 
‘ the mast on a copra schooner from the Fiji Islands, steward on a sail- 
ing ship from Callao to Liverpool, an escribienté on the nitrate fields of 
Chili, a timber-measurer in the lumber camps of British Columbia, and 
a clerk in the coal districts of Nova Scotia. You already know how I 
was enabled to return to Australia, and, in conclusion, I can only say 
that, of all the countries I have visited, I like my own the best, and ask 
nothing better than to spend the balance of my days in the genial cli- 
mate and among the free institutions which prevail ‘ Under the Southern 
Cross.’ Let us therefore fill up and drink to the fulfillment of our 
country’s motto, ‘Advance Australia.’ ” 

With these and other reminiscences we beguiled the long evenings 
by our nightly camp-fires “under the gum-tree.” In due time we ar- 
rived at our destination without having met asingle mishap and turned 
the cattle over to the squatter. That gentleman, discerning that we 
lacked the characteristic asperities of the typical bushman, and were, 
therefore, not likely to outrage conventional proprieties, asked us to dine 
at his table, where we were introduced to his daughter, Edith, a lovely 
girl of nineteen summers, who had just completed her education in the 
schools of Melbourne. Later, during 


‘ The after-dinner talk 
Across the walnuts and the wine,’’ 
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he pressed us, with open-hearted colonial hospitality, to make his house 
our home for three months, an invitation we gladly accepted, as the 
neighborhood afforded plenty of sport of all kinds. The station ex- 
tended over an area of nine hundred square miles, and the house, beau- 
tifully situated near the brow of a slight acclivity, was a fine specimen 
of the station homesteads of the wealthier colonists. Long French 
windows opened out, from delightfully cool and tastefully-furnished 
rooms, on to a broad veranda with latticed pillars embowered in a 
trellis-work of richly-flowering creepers, whose luxuriant foliage pro- 
vided a cool and grateful shade from the fierce heat of the mid-day sun. 
From this leafy retreat one obtained a view of great extent and of 
singular interest and beauty. A park-like expanse, dotted here and there 
with clumps of myall and sandal-wood, sloped gently down to a dark- 
green belt of timber a mile or so away, which marked the sinuous 
course of the Murchison, and far beyond in the dim distance could be 
descried the blue peak of Mount Gould and the bald summits of the 
Kimberly Ranges. The squatter took care that the time did not hang 
heavily on our hands. We spent our days in gunning expeditions to 
the thick scrub in search of the succulent wonga-wonga' and the wary 
bustard, in excursions to the reedy bottoms of the Murchison, which 
afforded snipe- and duck-shooting of unrivaled excellence, and in tre- 
mendous and exhilarating gallops through the open country in the wake 
of the saltatorial kangaroo, or the smaller but not less agile wallaby. 

Then there were delightful evenings when, fatigued with the sports 
of the day, we sat out on the veranda in all the astral splendor of the 
glorious southern night, Harte, the squatter, and I discussing the 
events of the day with post-prandial placidity, while L ’s guitar 
and Edith’s mandoline, tuned in unison, rang out in tones of tinkling 
cadence upon the stillness of the evening air. 

And when the night breezes grew chilly, we sought a snug chimney- 
corner, and while Harte and I played a friendly game of euchre with 
the squatter by the blazing wood-fire, L——— betook himself to an ad- 
joining room, and there Edith would recline on a lounge by the grand 
viano, half buried in atumbled heap of opossum and kangaroo rugs, 
gazing with rapt attention at L——’s dark, handsome face as he ren- 
dered with masterly execution some difficult and intricate passage from 
Chopin or Schumann, or sang in a voice of wonderful purity and power 
such operatic gems and songs as he thought might be new to her. But 
of the mutual regard which had arisen between these two, and which I 
saw was fast merging into a deeper attachment, I have not now time 
tospeak. That,as Mr. Rudyard Kipling would say, is another story. 


R. M. Moncxton-DEneE, 
Private Hospital Corps, U.S.A. 


Fort McPuerson, Groreta. 
1 A species of pigeon. 





THE UNITED SERVICE, 


NATIONAL LEGISLATION REQUIRED ON 
WEIGHTS AND MEASURES. 


WHat unending fallacies lurk under the want of precision in the use 
of words! Language is a growth. Words are continually being 
added to our stock, and the meaning of many of our old words have 
changed or are changing. In an article from the London Nautical 
Magazine on “ Knots and Miles,” reprinted in your March number, we 
find that the writer stigmatizes a certain phrase used by our Secretary 
of the Navy as a “nautical barbarism.” We have not the slightest 
reason for making a defense for the Secretary of the Navy as a 
thoroughly seasoned old salt. The precise use of the English language 
is a worthy aim for every American. In this case the Secretary of the 
Navy happens to be the highest authority, ex officio, who has used 
this phrase, hence we quote from him. In a late advertisement for 
proposals for the construction of Cruiser No. 13, he requires that “the 
speed developed by the vessel upon trial shall not be less than an 
average of twenty-one knots per hour.” This stickler for the stability 
of the meaning of old terms says that the nautical mile should be 
the wnit of length and the knot the wnit of velocity. As velocity is 
always a unit of length divided by some unit of time, we cannot see 
that the phrase “ knots per hour” is such an abomination as it appears 
to that gentleman’s scholarly mind. But let that pass. 

Although “ Britannia still rules the sea,” there are a great many 
English-speaking Americans who have taken great liberties with the 
English language. In many respects we have debased it,—yet it is 
admitted that the English language has also been largely enriched by 
American words and phrases. In regard to the word knot, if we 
refer to its derivation, we find that it is a growth from the knots or 
shreds of white and colored cloth which mark the spaces along a log- 
line. As the vessel speeds on in her course,—and the sand in the 
second glass flows,—the multicolored knots on the log-line reel off and 
the speed of the vessel is reckoned by the proportion of the time made 
by the sand-glass to an hour, and the length of the log-line to the 
nautical mile. In practical use, sand-glasses have been made to mark 
a varying number of seconds, and the distance between the knots in 
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the log-line vary correspondingly. Hence the knot asa measure of 
length was a rather indifferent measure of precision. In heaving the 
log, what we desire to know is the speed of the vessel per unit of 
time, and thus it seems that the new use of the word knot, as an 
equivalent, in certain cases, to the nautical mile, has been evolved. 
We venture to predict that this use of the word knot, as equivalent 
to the sea-mile, has made a permanent place in the English language 
here as well as in Great Britain. When the Secretary of the Navy 
signs a contract, as he proposes to do in the case of Crusier No. 13, 
that the contractor shall receive a premium of fifty thousand dollars 
for each quarter-knot that the speed of the vessel shall go beyond the 
specified twenty-one knots per hour, he probably has a very positive 
idea as to its meaning as a unit of length. 

These remarks lead me to call the special attention of that large 
and highly-educated class of the readers of your magazine,—the 
officers of the army and navy,—who serve under a common flag, and 
are more likely to be interested in a broad national question than 
many of those who scarcely ever look beyond their respective State 
boundaries for legislative reforms. 

By the Constitution of the United States,—Section 8,—we, the 
people, have surrendered to Congress, without reserve, the power “ to 
coin money, regulate the value thereof, and of foreign coin, and fix 
the standard of weights and measures.” Part of this duty Congress has 
sadly neglected. There is scarcely a State in our Union in which their 
Legislatures have not made the attempt to usurp in part this much- 
neglected prerogative of Congress. 

They have no more right to tamper with the least important of our 
weights and measures than they have to establish mints and coin 
money. Although the nautical mile—meaning the one-sixtieth of a 
degree of the earth’s circumference at the greatest diameter—can never, 
probably, be determined with accuracy, Congress alone has power to 
decide the length it shall be considered for commercial use when com- 
pared to our standard yard. Our yard is a precise legal standard of 
length. Our nautical mile should also have a legal status. It has 
none at present. While we are about this kind of legislation, in order 
to eliminate the confusion of language between the use of the two 
phrases,—the statute mile and the nautical mile,—we might wisely give 
the name “mile” to our statute mile, and call the nautical mile “the 
knot.” 

Horse-power is another phrase that is extensively used in mer- 
cantile transactions, and while there is no question as to its precise 
meaning,—being based on the three other well-known and well- 
defined units, time, space, and weight,—yet this measure should be 
legalized. 

The misuse of the word ton is causing an endless amount of con- 
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fusion and uncertainty, especially in statistical tables. When we 
remember that all wise, progressive, economic legislation is based on 
approximately correct statistical knowledge, we can at once grasp the 
importance of precision in names. 

The “ twenty-two-hundred-and-forty-avoirdupois-pounds ton” is at 
present our only legalized national ton. Custom and unconstitutional 
State laws has given us the “two-thousand-pounds ton.” They are both 
useful, and it would be unwise and inconvenient to abolish either. 
However, we might stand by the old ton and name it distinctly the 
“ton,” and then legalize the “ two-thousand-pounds ton” under the dis- 
tinct name, the “ net ton.” 

We have the legalized avoirdupois pound, containing seven thou- 
sand grains, and the legalized troy pound, containing five thousand 
seven hundred and sixty grains, while the avoirdupois ounce weighs 
four hundred and thirty-seven and a half grains, but the troy ounce 
weighs four hundred and eighty grains. 

This miserable combination we have inherited from our British 
forefathers, and cannot well abandon. However, we might improve 
the nomenclature by legislation, and call the avoirdupois pound the 
“pound,” and the other pound the “troy pound,” and at the same 
time name our avoirdupois ounce the “ounce,” but call the other our 
“troy ounce.” 

We most wisely legalized the French metric system in 1866, but it 
is only by a mental effort that the average American of the present 
generation can reason easily in the use of the metric system. For 
many scientific purposes the more beautiful metric system is used 
exclusively to a great advantage. Many of us, however, must con- 
tinually make a mental translation of the meter into yards,—the 
gramme into grains, and the kilogramme-meter into foot-pounds in 
order to get a full mental grasp of the situation. 

As electrical contracts, involving millions of dollars annually, are 
made, based on measurements just as precise and well understood as 
those used in the sale of merchandise, our leading electrical terms, 
such as the ohm, the volt, the ampere, or the watt, should be legally 
fixed. 

I do not advocate any positive and mischievous change in our 
weights or measures, but would be glad to see those which custom 
has made popular legalized and made uniform throughout the United 
States. 

Should the scientifically educated officers of the army and navy 
throw the weight of their influence in this cause, I am quite sure it 
would be felt at Washington. 

The mercantile community would be glad to see a bale of cotton 
have a specific meaning as to weight by legislation. <A barrel of apples 
or potatoes should be defined as to capacity. For Congress to legislate 
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on the capacity of crates or baskets used in the rapidly-increasing branch 
of trade, fruit-culture, and transportation, would be most acceptable to 
the people at large. If the present uncertain element, quantity, was 
eliminated, we would still have the more uncertain element, quality, to 
vex our minds, 

Enough, perhaps, has been said in this article to make some of you 
reflect on the momentous importance of legalizing and systematizing 
all the weights and measures we use in this pre-eminently practical 


and progressive age. . 
JoHN A. GRIER. 





THE UNITED SERVICE. 


RECENT ARMY LEGISLATION. 


THERE has been no Congress since the war that has done as much in 
the way of military legislation as the one which has just expired. 
While we may regret some things that were done and some things 
that were left undone, let not this fact be forgotten, for the great foe 
with which the service has to contend is apathy towards everything 
pertaining to an institution which has so little to attract or profit a 
practical politician. 

Army legislation naturally comes under three heads : 

That which benefits the enlisted man. 

That which benefits the commissioned officer. 

That which is for the good of the service as a whole. 

The most important legislation under the first head was contained 
in a bill for the prevention of desertion, and the bill began at the 
right end by an attempt to find out and remove the most serious 
causes of discontent, which so often culminates in desertion. Un- 
doubtedly the most crying and universally-felt hardship incident to 
the service has been the want of variety in the daily ration. It was 
to meet this want that the company fund was instituted, and when 
garden facilities were good it met it satisfactorily, but in many cases 
the most rigid economy and the most judicious management could 
barely furnish enough fresh vegetables to keep off scurvy. No one 
realizes the importance of fresh vegetables and enough of them as the 
company commander does. He finds that it makes all the difference 
between cheerfulness and content and perpetual sulking and grum- 
bling. He would be almost ready to maintain, as a demonstrable 
proposition, that the best-fed company at a post will be the best com- 
pany. Leta company once get a reputation for living well, and that 
company will become violently popular. Old members will re-enlist. 
Recruits will apply to be assigned to it. Men discharged from other 
companies will come, and its captain will have his pick from all these 
classes, while other companies at the post will have the utmost diffi- 
culty in keeping their ranks full. 

Now, in the past, to get such a reputation, funds had to be made 
by a big saving in some part of the government ration, and since pork 
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has become so cheap, sugar and coffee have had to bear a large part of 
the reduction. I imagine that most of the companies which have not 
been exceptionally fortunate in the matter of gardens have been in the 
habit of saving, on an average, one-third of their coffee and sugar. I 
know company cooks will tell you that men don’t like their coffee any 
stronger ; but I am confident that it is because they never taste it. 
Some time ago a cook-book was issued to the army by way of improv- 
ing the men’s fare, and the best proof of the insufficiency of the gov- 
ernment ration was the fact that hardly one of their numerous recipes 
could be prepared from the materials furnished by the government. 
This necessity for pinching has been done away with by the increased 
vegetable allowance, which has for the first time officially recognized 
the always indispensable potato. 

The establishment of the summary court and the adoption of a 
fixed penal code are unmixed benefits. Notwithstanding the impres- 
sions thrown off by the reportorial bummer, it is almost unheard of for 
a soldier to be accused of anything of which he is not guilty. More 
than that, he pleads guilty to ninety out of every hundred charges. 
The only chance for hardship has been in the fact that he may have 
been in confinement four or five days until circumstances permitted 
the assembling of a garrison court-martial. Now and then, at a 
small post, it might be ten days before officers could be sent to 
make up the necessary quorum. Now, for a man to wait in con- 
finement that length of time for some petty offense, which is properly 
punishable by a three-dollar fine, is a real hardship and, worse than 
that, a positive injugy. There is a great deal in not giving a 
man even a pretext for feeling himself wronged by any dispropor- 
tion between the offense and the penalty. The instant he can make 
the smallest kind of a martyr of himself, that instant the good that 
suitable punishment might do is converted into harm. He becomes 
reckless and stubborn, and vows that the next time he goes away with- 
out leave, or overstays his leave, he will stay long enough to deserve 
any punishment thata garrison court is competent toinflict. In future 
he need not even be confined in the guard-house for trivial offenses, 
alongside of men who have committed serious breaches of discipline. 
He is sure of immediate trial, and of a sentence so nearly fixed by law 
that he cannot feel any more sense of wrong than the citizen who 
comes up in the police-court and takes his sentence as a matter of 
course. The scale prescribed for desertion seems very lenient for one 
of the gravest military crimes a soldier can commit, but the advantage 
of having a scale depending upon the circumstances of the case, and not 
upon the geographical location of the court, is obvious. Ever since 
the war the sentences for this crime have run all the way from one 
to six years, and this great difference has been a matter of geography. 
In the East, where desertion means simply the loss of a discontented 
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man, often a positive gain to the company, two years would be the 
average sentence. On the frontier, where a company is liable to be 
ordered out against Indians at any minute, where men are hard to 
get, and where a soldier who deserts generally takes his arms and his 
horse, if he has one, for his own preservation, the sentence has seldom 
been less than five years, and sometimes six. Now, where desertion 
has been aggravated by any of the above circumstances, it was per- 
fectly proper to give a severe sentence, but it became a custom rarely 
departed from to give the long sentence west of the Mississippi, and 
the short one east of it, without the slightest regard to the attending 
circumstances. The new code takes all these into consideration, 
enabling a court to go as high as the stiffest of the old sentences, while 
the very slight punishment inflicted upon the men who give themselves 
up within a year will undoubtedly save to the service a large class of 
men who never intend to desert at all, but who go off on a spree, and, 
coming out of it, are afraid to return and take the chances of having 
it deemed desertion and being punished accordingly, and so make an 
undoubted desertion of it. 

As to the general, and from the military stand-point questionable, 
lenity of all the sentences, there is this to be said: There is little 
use in fixing a code much severer than the general opinion of a non- 
military age and people will sanction. You only beget sympathy for 
the offender and a desire to screen him, if not actually aid and abet his 
offense. Mere severity never deterred from crime. In the days 
when a man was hanged for stealing anything of more than twelve 
shillings’ value there were more thefts than there are now, and the 
smuggler became a popular hero under the harsh revenue laws of 
Eighteenth Century England. 

Make the sentences generally so moderate, and when severe show 
such reason for it, that even the most malignant of newspaper liars 
and the spongiest of sloppy humanitarians can find no pretext to howl 
or shriek; then double the reward, as the new code has done, for the 
apprehension of deserters ; and having thus choked off foolishness and 
sat on selfishness, you have done all that circumstances permit. The 
provision allowing a recruit to purchase his discharge within one year, 
and to claim it at the expiration of three years, may be justified by 
experience. 

It is thought that in the case where a man finds the service some- 
thing very different from what he has pictured it, if he knows that 
the false step is not irrevocable, a better class will be attracted to 
the service. At present they are being attracted out of it. The 
most valuable men are availing themselves of these provisions, while 
those whom experience has taught that they are apt to starve outside 
are clinging with a tenacity which is natural and, from their point, 
judicious, 
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There is something undoubtedly to be said in favor of holding out 
to the man who has entered rashly and become disillusioned, and to 
the man who, after a thorough trial, is dissatisfied with the service, an 
honorable way of getting out of it. But there is also something to 
be said as to the wisdom and expediency. of asking a man who has en- 
tered into a contract with his eyes open (for the days of silver-tongued 
recruiting-sergeants and drunken dupes have long since gone, and a 
recruiting officer takes great pains to state the case fully and fairly) 
whether he is not sorry that he took an oath to serve the United 
States honestly and faithfully, etc., for five years, and whether, on the 
whole, he would not rather be out of it. The spirit of institutions 
under which every man thinks himself quite as good as every other 
man is so diametrically opposed and necessarily hostile to the methods 
by which alone armies have been successfully directed that any tendency 
towards the great American principle will always be, and should be, 
jealously watched. Otherwise it will soon be, “ Private Smith, I 
should like you to go on guard to-morrow, if it is perfectly conven- 
ient, but if you have any other engagement, don’t hesitate to mention 
it.” It all looks a little like filling the cup of kindness to the point of 
slopping over, which, whether correcting a wrong or devising a remedy, 
the American law-giver is tolerably sure to do. I honestly believe 
that the quality which we as a nation most need is a little old- 
fashioned brutality, of the kind which permitted England to blow 
Sepoys taken in arms from the muzzles of guns. We shrieked loudly 
at the time, but the result is that centuries will probably pass before the 
Hindoo will again rise against a rule which, despite all criticism, has 
been to his native government as light to darkness, and has raised 
him, albeit with considerable rubbing of the cuticle, about as high as 
the limitations of race and climate permit. 

Having done thus much in the way of allaying discontent, Con- 
gress legislated for the retention of four dollars from a recruit’s pay 
in the first year until the expiration of his enlistment, by way of de- 
terring him from deserting, and thereby forfeiting it. What effect it 
will have in that direction remains to be seen. It is certain to have a 
decidedly discouraging effect upon enlistments. It is all very well to 
explain to a candidate that it is only retained, and that if he serve 
honestly and faithfully he will get it in the end. That in his eyes is 
a very different thing from getting it now. It is too much like the 
Christian scheme, which promises no end of things in another world, 
to be popular. I can speak with some knowledge on this point, as 
I have recently been on a tour of recruiting service, and I found that 
in spite of all explanations and assurances the pig-headed applicants 
(and a large majority of them were pig-headed) insisted upon regarding 
the whole business as practically an offer of nine dollars a month, 
which they evidently did not consider munificent even by the standard 
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of Georgia and Alabama farm wages. As for keeping a man from 
deserting, I fear it will not weigh a grain in the balance when rum, 
restlessness, and discontent are in the other scale. 

Another measure exclusively affecting the enlisted man was the bill 
retiring after thirty years’ service and allowing war service to count 
double. This long-sought boon is both just and judicious. It will do 
much to reduce that large class never to be mentioned without respect 
and never seen without regret, men who have been worn out by long 
and faithful service, too infirm for regular duty, and yet by no means 
ready and willing to be merged in the general collection of antiquities 
shown to visitors at the Soldiers’ Home. 

The only other measure affecting solely the enlisted man is the 
Service and Dependent Pension Bill, and with that, I take it, we have 
practically no concern. Once in a while an application in behalf of 
some man who was in the regular army comes in. It is generally 
some one whose services were so eminently unworthy that only the 
combined cheek and greed of a pension attorney could venture to 
insinuate that a government which refrained from shooting him or 
drumming him out with a shaved head could ever owe him anything, 
I am familiar with several of these claims. In fact, when I see one 
of them I feel like one who recognizes some seedy old tramp who 
used to adorn some particular street-corner until he became a part of 
the landscape. One old acquaintance I have endorsed at least four 
times, and each time I said to myself, “I think I have buried that 
fraud this time, but, bless you, he turns up again, and each time some 
ingenious attorney has evolved a fresh lie for him so picturesque that 
for a minute I fail to recognize the same old deserter and bummer. 
It is about time now for another epistolary visit. 

As probably every really deserving man was pensioned years ago, 
the whole business is, I think, generally recognized as politics pure 
and simple, and somewhat of the kind known as peanut politics. It 
had two distinct objects in view,—one, to so reduce the revenues as to 
give a color of reason for maintaining the present exorbitant duties ; 
another; to secure the votes of the veterans as a class, and to solidify 
the Grand Army as a political machine. Having done this much to 
deserve the gratitude of the veterans and their organization, Con- 
gress felt themselves strong enough to make a tardy effort, or perhaps 
a show of an effort, to put some check upon the extortions of the 
sharks, who have for years been fattening upon the soldier, robbing 
him with one hand and the government with the other, inducing him 
in many instances to prefer claims from which his honest instincts 
must have revolted, and to barter his independence and self-respect for 
a share of the ill-gotten pension. 

For the benefit of the commissioned officers three bills were passed, 
—one fixing lineal promotion from the grade of second lieutenant; one 
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prescribing examinations for promotion; and one opening the retired 
list. 

The first aimed at correcting the inequalities between different 
regiments in the same branch of the service, which at one time was so 
great that an officer in the First Artillery went from second lieutenant 
to captain in two years, while in the Third Artillery another was seven 
years in going over the same ground. 

Against this measure the additional expense involved in changes 
from one regiment to another, and the severing of the ties which now 
bind an officer for so many years to his regiment, were urged, but the 
injustice of the present system had been so often admitted and so 
generally felt that a large majority favored it, about the only opposi- 
tion coming from men who had profited or hoped to profit by the blind 
luck of the present system. 

Examination is so absolutely the logical outcome of everything 
that has been done to raise the intellectual standard of the service 
that it was inevitable, and it would be hard to say how it could be 
made fairer to the graduate of the great school of war. 

The act for the transfer of retired officers on reaching the age of 
sixty-four from the limited to the unlimited list is of immense prac- 
tical benefit. Already thirty such transfers have been made, and these 
transfers have been followed by the same number of retirements, with 
about as many more to come. That means sixty promotions. The 
result will be that for the first time in a good many years the whole 
of the next graduating class will be absorbed, and even then twenty 
or thirty vacancies will remain to be filled by promotions of non- 
commissioned officers and civilian appointments. 

The measures looking to the general good of the service were— 

An increase in the number of college details. 

Appropriations for coast and harbor defense. 

A bill authorizing the construction of a large post at Plattsburg. 

The reorganization of the Signal Corps and the transfer of the 
Weather Bureau. 

The creation of the offices of Assistant Secretary of War and of the 
Navy. 

In regard to the college details, as the demand for such details by 
various colleges is very large and always increasing, it is evident that 
they have been productive of good, and Congress could not refuse to 
heed such a request. But while responding liberally in the matter of 
increase in future the conditions which in theory have always been at- 
tached will be strictly enforced, and those institutions to which an offi- 
cer is detailed under this act must maintain a military organization and 
have regular drills and other instructions. 

The smaller colleges, especially those of an agricultural character 
and state institutions, have usually acquiesced more or less readily, but 
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the famous and time-honored institutions have always managed to fight 
it off. Bowdoin was almost wrecked over this some years ago, and 
Yale, where Lieutenant Totten has been doing some very interesting 
and rather remarkable work, will have to face the question. If this 
rule is inexorable, she will probably lose Totten, for it is scarcely possible 
that she could or would become a military institution. 

The appropriations for defense were fairly liberal, although they in- 
sisted upon cutting off quite a slice from what was never large enough. 
Still, in view of the yearly idiocy to which we are treated, about our 
peaceful mission and our moral grandeur, together with the narrow 
ignorance and bumptiousness of many land-locked legislators, we may 
be devoutly thankful for what we got. The determination to erect a 
large post at Plattsburg is wise from more than one point of view. 

Nothing abler and more timely has been published for years than - 
Lieutenant Schenck’s exposition of the resources of Canada and her 
facilities for rapid mobilization. It shows that thinking men are real- 
izing that the defense of our northern frontier is the most practical and 
urgent military consideration that confronts us. In the matter of 
artillery alone, England has eighty batteries of field and horse artillery 
in the highest state of efficiency imaginable which could be shipped ina 
week. 

She has absolute control of the sea, consequently the ability to land 
them when and where she chooses, while Canada has an abundance of 
horses of a breed peculiarly adapted to this service, ready to mount 
them as soon as they arrive. With a neighbor so powerful and, as com- 
pared with us, so well prepared for war, a chain of strong posts dotting 
the entire northern border is simply a matter of sane and decent pre- 
caution, and Plattsburg is an admirable starting-point for such a chain. 

In addition to such a precaution, which the vexing questions that 
constantly arise between us and our neighbors call for, it is of the 
greatest importance to have large posts where at least two of the three 
arms can serve together. 

The creation of the office of Assistant Secretary of War fills a want 
that has long been felt, some one perfectly familiar with the details of 
the department and capable, like the under secretaries in an English ad- 
ministration, of taking charge of all routine matters. At present an 
incoming secretary is dependent upon some one of the staff on duty in 
the department, and, unless he happens to be very unlike the ordinary 
run of mortals, will begin by regarding all things through the glasses 
which his suave assistant has obligingly fitted to his eyes. 

The most important measure that failed was the bill which started 
as a bill for the increase of the artillery and ended a bill for the in- 
crease of about everything in the army except the cavalry. Even 
loaded down as it was, it came within five votes of passing the house. 
It is said, on good authority, that if the committee had not fought Mr. 
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Breckenridge’s amendment, increasing the inspector-general’s depart- 
ment, it would have gone through Tuesday night in a very thin and 
very sleepy house. 

As it was, it met the fate of most omnibus measures. It isa 
favorite theory that the more interests that can be combined in one bill, 
the more supporters it will have and the more votes it will get. But 
it seldom works well. Some of the interests are sure to be opposed 
and liable to be struck off, and then the friends of that interest are apt 
to work against the bill if they cannot get their own project through. 

Most legislation that has succeeded has aimed at one thing at a 
time. That was the way the adjutant-general’s department got their 
increase ; also the inspector’s department. 

The ease with which the artillery bill passed the house, always the 
hardest body to get any measure through involving increased expense in 
any form, is a proof of the soundness of this view, and it seemed then 
as if the only question was whether they could get it before the Senate 
in the short time left. 

The War Department and General Schofield urged it most strongly 
and ably, and nothing could have surpassed the zeal and diplomacy of 
General Cutcheon, chairman of the House Military Committee. But 
the Senate insisted on loading it up. First they dumped the Mander- 
son bill on it, then the bill for the increase of the engineers, until it 
resembled an old-fashioned sleigh with half a dozen boys hanging on 
behind ; when the inspector’s corps jumped on, somebody yelled out, 
“Cut behind!” the driver’s lash whistled through the air, and the 
whole gang let go and tumbled off. 

It is only fair to Senators Manderson and Hawley to say that they 
were willing to withdraw their amendments when they found that they 
could not go through, and an attempt was made to get the bill off the 
Speaker’s table for that purpose after it had failed. But Mr. Reed’s 
eyesight, possibly strained by looking after quorums to count, was 
unequal to the task of finding it, and it died upon his table. 

The moral of this failure, so provoking because so near success, is, 
Don’t try combined operations. In politics, as in war, single lines are 


safer and better. 
Epwarp FIeEtp, 


Captain Fourth Artillery. 
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THE LAST VICTIM OF THE GAUNTLET. 


AN imperial transcript, bearing the date of the 20th of August, 1854, 
and the signature of the Emperor Francis Joseph, of Austria, at last 
abolished for evermore, within the realms of the whole Austrian em- 
pire, that terrible chastisement, running the gauntlet. Terrible it was 
indeed ; a cruel and barbarous remnant of those dark and dismal times 
called the Middle Ages. I record the last execution of this kind for 
the benefit of those who still cling with a strange fondness even to the 
worst legacies of by-gone centuries. 

On an autumn morning in the year 1851, the garrison of the 
Fortress of Theresienstadt, on the Eger River, in Bohemia, was formed 
in a large square on the spacious place before the residence of the 
commandant. In the middle of the square, drawn up in file, stood a 
company of a rifle battalion, to which the delinquent about to be 
punished belonged. The men were unarmed, each private—“ there 
were three hundred”—being provided with a switch, and placed at a 
small distance from his next man. At the tenth stroke of the clock 
the drums were beaten, and amidst a silence, deep and impressive, the 
prisoner was marched into the square. 

He was a fine-looking man ; tall, powerful, and well formed. His 
handsome features, to which a black moustache gave a bold and martial 
expression, shone forth in the full vigor of manhood. 

He was a non-commissioned officer, and during the last campaign 
in Italy, in 1849, he had distinguished himself in such a manner that 
his superior officers had recommended him for promotion. He would 
have been made a commissioned officer long since, in spite of his humble 
origin and poverty, if it had not been for a fatal impediment. This 
impediment was his own passionate temper; he was a very choleric 
man; harsh and brutal towards his inferiors, morose and stubborn 
towards his superiors, whenever they deemed it necessary to check or 
rebuke him. He was hated by the men to the utmost. There was not 
a private in the whole battalion that had not vowed him revenge. 
He had never made one friend ; nor did he care to have one. Strict 
in“the performance of his military service,—the most minor duties of 
which he discharged with the utmost exactness,—he went his own 
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way, reserved, proud, solitary. _Innumerable were the punishments 
which he had brought upon the men; for, however slight the offense 
might be, he was sure not to pass it over in silence. 

His superior officers respected him for his usefulness, his ability, 
and his exactitude ; but they did not like him. The evident lack of 
humanity in the man made him an object of doubt rather than love. 
Moreover, there was a vague rumor about his having once struck his 
own officer in the midst of a pell-mell, caused by a hand-to-hand 
encounter with the enemy. The report never took a clear shape, the 
officer having been killed in the engagement, and the gossip of a few 
wounded soldiers having been much too incoherent and contradictory 
to lead to a formal investigation of the matter; besides, it was at the 
victory of Novarra. He had greatly distinguished himself, and old 
Field-Marshal Radetzky had—with his own hands—affixed the gold 
medal on his breast. The rumor, however, together with the knowl- 
edge of his harsh and violent temper, caused his name to be erased from 
the list of those that were recommended for higher promotion. 

When this incident was made known to him, he became even more 
sullen, more rigid, more cruel than ever; but always—as it was well 
understood—for the benefit of the service, the slightest demands of 
which he performed with the same immutable strictness as he enforced 
them to be done by others. 

A few weeks previous to the dreadful punishment which he had now 
to undergo, he was mounting guard in the outworks with some twenty or 
twenty-five men of his own company. It was a chilly, rainy night; 
and when the sentries were relieved, they were glad to stretch them- 
selves—wet as they were—upon the floor near the large stove in the 
middle of the guard-room. The floor not being very clean (floors seldom 
are in these localities), and the white uniforms of the men being wet, it 
was no wonder that the dirt adhered to them with a tenacity that defied 
all exertions to get it off, when the wearers were roused by this 
sergeant to prepare for standing guard once more. The more they 
tried to rub their clothes clean, the more sturdily he lent a helping 
hand to their endeavors by the application of the sad equipment of 
every Austrian non-commissioned officer,—the stick. While he was 
fully at work, cutting away at the men with a powerful arm, the door 
opened, and the officer of the guard entered the room. 

“ Attention,” commanded the sergeant ; and, saluting his superior, 
made the usual report that nothing worth reporting had happened. 
The officer, a young boy fresh from the military school, took no 
notice whatever of this important news, but asked the sergeant in a 
brisk and somewhat impetuous manner, “ What he was again striking 
the men for?” 

The sergeant, already much annoyed at this interference, gave a 
surly and unwilling answer; and when the young officer rebuked him, 
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in a severe and, perhaps, haughty manner, the violent and passionate 
man, losing all self-control, lifted up his hand against his officer. 

It was but one fatal moment, quick as lightning. The uplifted 
hand never descended ; it was caught by a dozen powerful arms. He 
was felled to the ground and disarmed. Half an hour afterwards he 
found himself in irons in the casemates. 

Lifting an arm against a superior is considered a capital crime. In 
this case it had been committed while both parties were on duty, and 
the Austrian military rules are very strict. On the following day he 
was tried by a general court-martial and sentenced to be shot. When 
the sentence was forwarded to the reviewing authority for ratification, 
it happened to be the emperor’s birthday; capital punishment was 
commuted ; the criminal had to run the gauntlet. 

A cruel act of grace was this commutation. When the first 
sentence had been read over to him, he had remained cold and impassi- 
ble, not a muscle of his proud face stirred. He did not fear death. 
He had looked it in the face many and many a time, and to die in the 
open air, pierced by a dozen balls,—a soldier’s death,—what should he 
care for that? But when he was informed that he was to run the gaunt- 
let twice through his company, after being previously degraded, he 
trembled for the first time in his life. He had known of many a 
soldier who had run the gauntlet thrice through a whole battalion, and 
not been the worse for it after all; he knew of some who had even 


married afterwards and brought up families of children; he was fully 
aware that the issue of this terrible torture depended entirely upon the 
disposition of the men. Dreadful reflection! Above all, he thought 
of the shame, the dishonor, and his proud heart was well-nigh giving 


way. 
On the evening previous to the punishment, the Second Rifle 
Battalion of Kherenhuller Infantry would have been unfit for service. 
The men were drunk. They had got up a carousal in honor of the 
coming day. But in the morning they were sober enough. The drums 
ceased to beat as soon as the prisoner arrived in the middle of the 
square. His escort fell back. He stood alone near the right wing of 
his company. There was a dead silence; not a respiration was to be 
heard from all the thousands gathered on the spot. The commanding 
officer read the sentence over to him for the second time. ‘This done, 
he exhorted the men, according to custom, to dispense with all feelings 
of compassion, and to do their duty conformably with the law. The 
colonel went through his part of his duty in a quick and hurried 
manner, as if he were unwilling to perform it. So he was; he knew 
but too well that in this instance there was no need whatever for 
exhortation. These preliminaries being over, the prisoner was de- 
livered into the hands of the provost. 

When the latter tore off from his uniform the golden lace and 
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galloons,—the marks of his military rank,—throwing them, together 
with the gold medals, at his feet, the face of the unfortunate man be- 
came purple, and his dark eyes flashed fire. When he wag stripped of 
coat and shirt, and placed at the entry of the terrible street through 
which he had to pass, he became pale again. Two soldiers went ahead 
of him ; they marched backward, with their bayonets presented at his 
breast, so as to force him to keep measure to a drum which brought up 
the rear. The drum was mufiled ; its slow and dismal beats sounded 
like the music of a funeral procession. 

When he received the first stroke his features assumed an ex- 
pression of pain, and his firm-set lips quivered slightly. This was 
however the only sign of sensation. Crossing his arms over his breast 
and pressing his teeth closely together, his proud face remained hence- 
forth immovable. His merciless enemies enjoyed but an incomplete 
triumph after all; they might slash his body in pieces, but his proud 
and indomitable spirit they could not break. The blows descended 
with fearful violence upon him. After the first dozen, blood came ; 
but never did he utter one single exclamation of pain; never—not 
even with a look—did he implore for mercy. An expression of scorn 
and disdain was deeply set on his face, as pale as death. When he 
reached at last the left wing of his company, his lacerated back pre- 
sented a frightful appearance. Even his most exasperated enemies 
might well have been satisfied now; if it had been but possible, the 
commanding officer himself would have interceded in his behalf; but 
this was not even to be thought of; the law must have its course. 
They faced him right about; he had to make the same way back 
again. 

There was one formality connected with this punishment which 
was a cruel, barbarous, shameful mockery : the delinquent had to thank 
his executioners for his punishment. 

When the victim had arrived at the file-leader of the right wing of 
his company, and the dreadful execution was over at last, he threw 
one long, last look, full of contempt, at his tormentors. Then he was 
seen staggering like a drunken man towards the commanding officer. 
His eyes, swollen with blood, beamed with an unnatural brightness, 
his respiration was short and painful ; touching his head with his right 
hand in token of the military salute, he said, in a voice that came out 
of his throat with a rattling sound, but that was nevertheless distinctly 
audible all over the place, “I have to thank your honor for this 
exquisite punishment,” and fell down dead. 

H. GRAHAM. 
Fort W4kREnN, Boston, Mass., December 21, 1890. 
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Most military men, and numbers who are not in that category, 
have read “ Eothen” and “The Invasion of the Crimea,” and will 
be sorry that Kinglake is dead. The lesson of the Crimean War 
is not given in his book, and it will therefore never be a text-book for 
soldiers. He was a blind admirer of Lord Raglan, and when the 
cholera claimed that doughty, one-armed leader, Mr. Kinglake seemed 
to say, with the man in Bret Harte’s poem who was hit on the head 
with a chunk of “old red sandstone,”—“ the subsequent proceedings 
interested him no more.” Mr. Kinglake was most careful, if tedious, 
and with a vein of descriptive narrative which holds one for pages be- 
fore he realizes that he is not “getting on.” In the American edition 
of his book the Battle of the Alma occupies more than two hundred 
closely- printed pages,—and yet it was not much of a battle, as battles 
go nowadays. The Allies had about sixty-thousand men, and the 
Russians about forty thousand, and the Allies utterly failed to take 
any advantage of their success. This is about the only lesson this 
much-talked-of encounter affords. 

If the student of history had not access to other sources of infor- 
mation, he would rise from the perusal of Kinglake’s book with the 
fixed idea that the English army fought the whole Crimean campaign, 
including the siege of Sebastopol,—although, to be sure, there were 
some Frenchmen, Turks, and Sardinians there. © 

The Frenchmen were useful, of course; but Mr. Kinglake did not 
like their style, or the fact that their ideas did not always coincide 
with Lord Raglan’s. 

Really, in our opinion, the best part of the “Invasion of the 
Crimea” is in the opening chapters, where the political situation which 
led to the war is given,—warped a little by the writer’s strong preju- 
dices, but very fair and honest on the whole. Mr. Kinglake was a 
scholar, and wrote well whatever he was setting forth. When his first 
volume was published, the sale of the book was proscribed in France. 
This was not unnatural, for his pages upon the Coup d’ Etat, and 
Louis Napoleon, and his dissection of Jacques Le Roy, afterwards 
Marshal Saint Arnaud, are most scathing,—and the more scathing for 
being for the most part true. 
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To have one’s “name spelled wrong in the Gazette” has long been 
recognized as one of the penalties of gallantry, and this is strikingly 
recalled by an editorial in that usually thoroughly informed paper, the 
London Army and Navy Gazette, which we quote: 

“The death of Commander Pearson, of the United States navy, 
which took place in New York recently, recalls an act, says a contem- 
porary, which thrilled our countrymen thirty yearsago. England was 
then at war with China. Commander Pearson was attached to the 
United States naval squadron in Chinese waters. Seeing the British 
forces attacking those of China, the impulse of the warrior came upon 
him. Under it he went into action in aid of England with that 
memorable phrase on his lips, ‘ Blood is thicker than water.’ His co- 
operation with the British on the occasion in question made his name 
resound over Europe, and a poem, which had in it the true minstrel 
fire, appeared in Punch in honor of the co-operation of the gallant 
commander who had so practically realized the solidarity of the two 
nations. Why is it, then, we would ask, that this remark is popularly 
connected with the late Commodore Tattnell? It was only the other 
day at Samoa that Admiral Kimberly, of the United States navy, who 
should know something about the matter, ascribed the saying to Tatt- 
nell. Perhaps some of our readers, and there are among them some of 
those who were present on the occasion thirty years ago, will throw 
a light on the subject.” 

There could hardly be more (unwitting) mis-statement in so few 
lines. It was Flag-Officer Josiah Tatnall, and not “ Tattnell,” who 
went in his boat and picked the Englishmen up when they were being 
“potted at” in the water at the Peiho Forts, exclaiming, “ Blood is 
thicker than water!” The “old navy” all know Tatnall, a man who was 
capable of any action, however quixotic, even in his “‘ sixties.” Admiral 
Kimberly was quite right when he ascribed the saying to Tatnall. 

As for Pearson, who was a most gallant fellow, and a fine type of 
the naval officer, we think the English paper must refer to an event 
which occurred in Japan about the latter part of our civil war. The 
only vessel we could spare, at that time, for that distant station was the 
sloop-of-war “Jamestown,” Captain Cicero Price. Pearson, after 
serving as ensign on our Atlantic coast, was, upon promotion, sent out 
to Price as his first lieutenant. Soon after his arrival, it is our recol- 
lection, subject to correction, of course, that there was an attack upon 
some of the Daimio’s forts in the passages to the inland sea, in which 
Pearson took a conspicuous part in command of a steam-vessel chartered 
for the occasion, and manned and armed from the “ Jamestown,” which 
was a sailing-ship. Commodore Tatmnall succeeded Buchanan in com- 
mand of the “ Merrimac,” and blew her up at Craney Island when he 
found it was impossible either to take her out of Hampton Roads or 
up the James to Richmond. 
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Any one who has been a good while in the naval service, and in all 
kinds of service, must recall many instances of good service among 
the marines, the vielle souche of the navy, for their organization 
antedates the Declaration of Independence. 

The average marine may or may not be a very brilliant fellow,— 
he may not be able to turn in a “ Matthew Walker,” or oil a bearing 
as well as some others,—but there are often among them many who 
can do these things, and do other good things. In “ battle, pestilence, 
and sudden death,” the marine is to be relied upon. He “stands a 
call,” but when the call comes he quietly puts on his belts, gets his 
piece from the rack, and goes on deck to steadily obey orders to the 
best of his ability, and in the most unquestioning way. No talk and 
no nonsense with him. “Silence! Fall in! Count off! Load with 
cartridge!” and thus is the marine ready to meet anything which 
may come. 

We ask any one who has been on shipboard in time of pestilence if 
they have ever seen men less liable to panic, or who took better care of 
their sick comrades, or who meet the inevitable in a more manly way ? 
In the worst of climates, when every one is half sick and “ growling,” 
is not his duty done by the marine as long as he can stand, turning out, 
spick and span, for his sentry go, or his post at the magazine, as if 
nothing at all unusual was the matter ? 

They may growl to the sergeants, or in their own mess, but who 
can say they ever heard them do so on duty ? 

Is an expedition on shore in view? Who is more reliable, 
on such an occasion, than the marine? His camp will be a model 
of neatness and order, his sentry duty will be well performed, and 
when the time comes to fight he will fight well, as he always has 
done. 
From the time of the capture of the Bahamas, down through that 
curious episode of the march through Egypt, and the taking of Derne, 
the struggle in the jungle at Quallah Battoo, the campaigns in the Ever- 
glades, at numerous places during the war with Mexico, and especially 
at Chapultepec, the marines were always to the fore. Marines cap- 
tured “ John Brown’s fort,” after others had recoiled from the attempt, 
and marines helped to preserve order in Alexandria after a bombard- 
ment of an unjustifiable character had placed its inhabitants at the 
mercy of a horde of incendiaries and cut-throats. Marines marched 
against the dangerous New York mob, in 1863, and on divers other 
occasions of civil tumult, with perfect self-confidence and equanimity, 
before which the lawless element melted away like asummer fog. No 
one can point to a time when they did not do their whole duty. 
Ponder long and well, gentlemen !—long and well, ere you deprive 
yourselves of the services of the marines, either on board ship or 
elsewhere. 
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In December last a sad accident occurred, not far from the village 
of Tenda, in the Italian Alps, by the falling over a snowy precipice of 
a lieutenant and four soldiers of the First Alpine Regiment. They 
were swept to their death by an avalanche, and the Italian papers very 
pertinently ask what is the use of sending detachments into such 
regions in mid-winter merely to see whether they can pass or not. As 
they remark, the chance of a winter campaign in the Alps is very re- 
mote. In spite of the determined struggle which was carried on from 
1792 to 1796, between the French and the Austrians and Sardiniaas, 
both sides were willing to go into winter quarters by October. 
Souwarof’s army, returning from Italy after a most successful cam- 
paign, in the autumn of 1799, suffered fearfully from the inclemency 
of the weather in late September and early October,—cold, hunger, 
fatigue, and avalanches of snow having claimed more victims than the 
bullets of the soldiers of Masséna and Molitor. No one has more 
respect for the dangers of Alpine passes than the natives of the country, 
who have seen their best and bravest lost in attempting to brave the 
insuperable. 

The papers in question are therefore no doubt right in saying that 
no good end can be attained by this kind of exercise of the Alpine 
battalions. If it is intended as a preparation for war, it must be re- 
membered that no mortal can be trained to fight against the Alpine 
whirlwind and the avalanche. A company receiving an order to 
traverse a certain pass will succeed in doing so if the passage is prac- 
ticable. If it is not, no further training or experience will enable 
them to pass. 

The Alpine corps of the Italian army is certainly a wonderful one, 
and may be the means of saving the Peninsula from invasion some 
day, but one would suppose that the summer training they receive 
would be all-sufficient for a knowledge of passes, distances, and land- 
marks, without unnecessary winter exposure to the unconquerable 
weather. 


General Sheridan has often been credited with the remark, “The 
Indians are driven crazy by bad treatment, with which the army has 
nothing to do, and then we are called upon to go out and shoot the 
devils.” Whether he ever said that or not, it is a fixed idea in the 
minds of many people who are not professional philanthropists, or 
politicians, that if the Indians had been in the hands of army officers 
for the last generation some of these fearful outbreaks would have 
been averted. The handling of the Apaches and other Southern tribes 
by the army is a proof of this statement to any ugwarped judgment. 
There are plenty of honest people who do not think in this way, and 
there are plenty of professional philanthropists who would find their 
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avocation cut short if, in place of an Indian agent, a good, solid, ex- 
perienced captain of infantry was found at a reservation. It is hard, 
indeed, to tell what those amateurs would do, under such circumstances, 
—we mean those who write letters to the newspapers describing what 
they had seen “in a recent visit to this or that agency.” This class 
seems, indeed, to know more about the very difficult Indian question 
than any one else. That the Indians have been badly treated by 
the “Indian ring” nobody doubts, but then they are not the most 
amiable subjects, even when well treated; and it is only maudlin 
sympathy which can assert that they are to be trusted implicitly at all 
times. 

During the late troubles Captain Wallace was killed in a fight. A 
great loss to the army, to be sure,—but every soldier is liable to lose 
his life in that way. 

The case is different in the murder of Lieutenant Edward Casey, 
who was shot by people who knew him well, and had every reason to 
be grateful to him for numberless acts of kindness and assistance. 

Two men like Casey and Wallace were worth “a wilderness of 
Sioux.” 

Casey had the faculty of control of his Cheyenne recruits, and had 
made of them not only a body of excellent soldiers, but had instilled 
habits of order and industry which, if latent in the Indian nature, 
seldom comes to the surface, and by means of which he was enabled 
to build quarters and stables, and generally to conduct their work in 
true military style. 

In an article published but a little while before the lamentable 
event which lost to the army so valuable an officer, the Army and 
Navy Journal remarks : 

“ This excellent body of auxiliaries have not received the attention 
their services deserve. They are not only model organizations, but are 
peculiarly fitted for the work they have in hand. Each of these troops 
number sixty. Their organization and equipment is the same as that 
of a cavalry troop, excepting sabres. They have been organized for 
‘ only six or seven months, but their drill and discipline is already of 
the best. The scouts are docile, quick, interested in their work, and 
models of light irregular cavalry. It is asserted confidently that no 
Cossack command could in efficiency compare with these American In- 
dians, thus organized and disciplined and handled. As couriers and 
scouts during the past summer, some of the rides they have made are 
almost beyond belief. When the dispatch came ordering out troops 
from Fort Custer, Lieutenant Robertson was directed to send out 
scouts to bring in teams and hunting-parties. The Indian sent after 
the former rode twenty-six miles to the government saw-mill over a 
rough hill road in two hours. The two sent after hunting-parties rode 
to the Big Horn Mountains, one hundred and twenty miles, in twenty- 
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four hours, both parties accomplishing their mission successfully. This 
is only one illustration of their capacity in this line. They are always 
ready and cheerful in performing arduous and rapid work. 

“These two troops are equipped with the new Indian scout uniform. 
They have been carried through all of troop and skirmish drill, and 
are as punctilious in their bearing, saluting, etc., in garrison, as the 
white soldier. In dress they are conspicuously neat. Lieutenant Casey 
is now with his Cheyennes on Powder River, and Lieutenant Robert- 
son, with the Crows, operates in the country farther to the south. 
Each troop has light wagons for grain and a train of pack-horses. 
Pony herds, with from one to two extra mounts per scout, are driven 
along, and the capacity of these scouts would, it is safe to say, with so 
many extra ponies and packs, be one hundred miles a day for several 
consecutive days in pressing emergency. They know the country like 
its own jack-rabbits, are self-reliant, inured to every hardship, and 
their advantages over the white soldier as horsemen, trailers, and in all 
other respects constituting perfect scouts, need not be mentioned. The 
officers in command of these scouts have trained a certain number of 
them in each troop as non-coms, packers, and trumpeters; they run 
their details as in regular troops, and observe all the essential forms of 
discipline on the march as in garrison. It can be readily understood, 
however, that with so many fresh mounts parties can be launched from 
their columns so as to keep the country on their flanks and in front 
thoroughly scoured and explored a day or two’s march away. 

“The system of drill used by these officers is a simplification of the 
cavalry tactics, and operated by either signs or the voice. Their uni- 
form is essentially becoming and soldierly. Lieutenant Robertson re- 
tains the moccasins and leggins for his Crows, while Lieutenant Casey 
adopts the boot for the Cheyennes. With a plentiful supply of good 
ponies, it can readily be judged how valuable these splendid Indian 
horsemen, led by vigorous, energetic officers, are bound to become to 
our little army of the West in just such work as they are called on 
to do at present. Why can we not have more of them? The very 
best use we can put the Indian to is to transfer him into a soldier. 
It is cheaper than the present system of Indian agencies have proven 
to be.” 


The whole army and navy sympathize with the Caseys in the loss 
they have sustained. Their father was a gallant general of the “ old 
army,” distinguished on many occasions, but nowhere more than during 
the battles before Richmond, in 1862. One surviving son is the 
chief of engineers, and another, a captain in the navy, is now in com- 
mand of the new cruiser “ Newark,” just commissioned, after a very 


successful trial. 
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In the last number of the Proceedings of the United States Naval 
Institute for 1890, there is a paper by Lieutenant Murdock upon the 
Protection of the Hulls of Vessels by Lacquer. Lieutenant Schroeder, 
United States navy, has already given a “complete and interesting 
résumé” of the whole subject in General Information, Series No. 
VII. 

As Lieutenant Murdock says, “The problem is a modification of 
the old one of protecting the bottoms of wooden or iron vessels, as steel 
is much more liable to corrosion under water than iron ; and steel vessels, 
being generally constructed of much lighter scantling, are proportionally 
more injured by an equal amount of chemical action. So far as the 
purposes of construction are concerned, no material equals steel ; but if 
steel ships cannot be protected against the destructive action of the 
mediam in which they must exist, the question assumes another phase, 
and economical results might be obtained by reverting to wood or iron. 
As, however, the use of steel enables the naval architect to obtain re- 
sults in speed and strength and lightness of hull which are otherwise 
unattainable, this reversion is practically out of the question. Steel 
must be used and protected.” 

Lieutenant Murdock then gives a most instructive account of the 
experiments and deductions of Professor Yoshida, and the practical 
application of the lacquer by Messrs. Hotta & Co. It is expensive, 
but it seems to fairly accomplish its purpose. It must be unbroken, 
however ; whenever a spot comes off, there is a serious pitting from 
corrosion. 

The Revue du Cercle Militaire alludes to the subject, saying that 
English and American naval architects are beginning to be uneasy be- 
cause they have not provided for the sheathing of their new ships. 
Their speed diminishes so rapidly, and the consumption of coal in- 
creases so enormously, that they are obliged to go into dock every few 
months, that their bottoms may be cleaned. Ships which havea sheath- 
ing of wood and copper suffer a slight diminution of speed, but their 
speed remains much the same for months and years, while the fast un- 
sheathed vessels must be cleaned every five or six months. 

For distant stations, where docks are not common, such ships are 
not suitable. In war time such a defect would be fatal. 


Monsieur E. Weyl, in an editorial in the Yacht some time ago, 
gives us the impression prevailing with French naval officers in regard 
to the situation in Newfoundland, which may now at any time take a 
new phase. “The Newfoundland question,” he says, “which is so 
interesting to our maritime population, seems about to assume a new 
aspect. By agreement with the English cabinet, we have prorogued 
the modus vivendi established last year, whicli act has caused great anger 
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among the Newfoundlanders, who accuse Great Britain of want of 
patriotism, and declare that they are going to ask to be annexed to the 
United States. That which makes them so furious, to put the case in 
a nutshell, is that to protect our fisheries we have given bounties to 
those who fish for cod, and thereby come in competition with them, 
which they consider unfair. 

“ The English government seems not to be particularly moved by 
the irritation of the population of St. John, but nevertheless has 
ordered the vice-admiral commanding the North Atlantic Squadron to 
hold himself in readiness to sail from Halifax for the Newfoundland 
waters. It is therefore to be presumed that the cruise of 1891 will be 
made under the ordinary conditions, but that is no reason why we should 
not make an endeavor to put an end to a state of things which might 
give us very great annoyance. What, at this day, it really behooves 
us to cherish and protect, in the interest of our marine, is the fishery 
of the Grand Banks,—that is to say, the fishery open to the whole 
world,—and, consequently, the supply of fish-bait for the vessels which 
are employed there. As time goes on, the fishery of the ‘ French 
shore’ is almost abandoned, and is it not, then, rather selfish to ob- 
struct, for a very small interest, the expansion of a population which 
has already great difficulty in making a living upon the rugged soil 
where their lot has been cast ? 

“The fishery of the Grand Banks makes sailors; and we cannot 
say as much for the shore fisheries. In the latter case the vessel lays 
up, her crew go on shore, from whence they catch fish and dry the 
cod up to the day they bend sails again to return to France. Are 
those crews all composed of men we would call true sailors? Certainly 
not. A seaman does not willingly pass his days in cutting out livers 
and in drying and turning cod-fish. It is quite evident, therefore, 
that the nurture of our marine does not greatly depend upon our rights 
upon the ‘ French shore;’ there can hardly be room for discussion 
about that. But it is another question when we come to speak about 
the fishery on the Grand Banks, for to follow this successfully our 
vessels must have cheap bait ; and, as the English of Newfoundland’ 
show themselves, by means of various kinds, unwilling to supply the 
needs of our fishermen, we have nothing to do but to remain deaf to 
all their scoldings, and hold to the very letter of the treaties which 
give us incontestable rights. Nevertheless, whenever their humor cools 
down so that they will listen to the voice of reason, they will find us 
all ready to negotiate upon a new basis, and taking fully into ac- 
count the difficult situation in which our presence on the ‘ French 
shore’ places Newfoundland, as regards her development aud _pros- 
perity. The opinion of those of our naval officers who have served 
on the Newfoundland station is that the present state of affairs is 
ridiculous (un non-sens). It belongs, therefore, to those who are in 
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this matter our adversaries to show themselves reasonable and patient, 
and thus to avail themselves of the sentiment of conciliation which, 
for the most part, prevails with us.” 


Captain Mahan is not an alarmist, but, on the contrary, a clear- 
headed man, who, in addition to his knowledge of naval and military 
subjects, is a student of causes, and has no hesitation in stating the 
truth, even if his view does not coincide with that of the optimist or 
the average politician. . In an article in a late number of the Atlantic 
Monthly, entitled “The United States Looking Outward,” he says, 
“ Whether they will or no, Americans must now begin to look out- 
ward. The growing production of the country demands it. An 
increasing volume of public sentiment demands it. The position of 
the United States between the two Old Worlds and the two great 
oceans, make the same claim, which will soon be strengthened by the 
creation of the new link joining the Atlantic and Pacific. The ten- 
dency will be maintained and increased by the growth of the European 
colonies in the Pacific, by the advancing civilization of Japan, and by 
the rapid peopling of our Pacific States with men who have all the 
aggressive spirit of the advanced line of national progress. Nowhere 
does a vigorous foreign policy find more favor than among the people 
west of the Rocky Mountains. 

“ Tt has been said that, in our present state of unpreparedness, a 
transisthmian canal will be a military disaster to the United States, 
and especially to the Pacific Coast. When the canal is finished the 
Atlantic seaboard will be neither more nor less exposed than it now is ; 
it will merely share with the country at large the increased danger of 
foreign complications, with inadequate means to meet them. The 
danger of the Pacific Coast will be greater by so much as the way 
between it and Europe is shortened through a passage which the 
stronger maritime power can control. The danger lies not merely in 
the greater facility for dispatching a hostile squadron from Europe, but 
also in the fact that a more powerful fleet than formerly can be main- 
tained on that coast by a European power, because it can be so much 
more promptly called home in case of need. The greatest weakness of 
the Pacific ports, however, if wisely met by our government, will go 
far to insure our naval superiority there. The two chief centres, San 
Francisco and Puget Sound, owing to the width and the great depth 
of the entrances, cannot be effectively protected by torpedoes ; and 
consequently, as fleets can always pass batteries through an unobstructed 
channel, they cannot obtain perfect security by means of fortifications 
only. Valuable as such works will be to them, they must be further 
garrisoned by coast-defense ships, whose part in repelling an enemy 
will be co-ordinated with that of the batteries, The sphere of action 
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of such ships should not extend far beyond the port to which they are 
allotted, and of whose defense they form an essential part; but 
within that sweep they will always be a powerful re-enforcement to the 
sea-going navy, when the strategic conditions of a war cause hostilities 
to centre around their port. By sacrificing power to go long dis- 
tances, the coast-defense ship gains proportionate weight of armor and 
guns,—that is, of defensive and offensive strength. It therefore adds 
an element of unique value to the fleet with which it for a time acts. 
No foreign states, except Great Britain, have ports so near our Pacific 
coast as to bring it within the radius of action of their coast-defense 
ships; and it is very doubtful whether even Great Britain will put 
such ships at Vancouver Island, the chief value of which will be lost 
to her when the Canadian Pacific is severed,—a blow always in the 
power of this country. It is upon our Atlantic seaboard that the 
mistress of Halifax, of Bermuda, and of Jamaica will now defend 
Vancouver and the Canadian Pacific. In the present state of our sea- 
board defense she can do so absolutely. What is all Canada compared 
with our exposed great cities? Even were the coast fortified, she 
could still do so, if our navy be no stronger than is as yet designed. 
What harm can we do Canada proportionate to the injury we should 
suffer by the interruption of our coasting trade, and by a blockade of 
Boston, New York, the Delaware, and the Chesapeake? Such a 
blackade Great Britain certainly could make technically efficient, 
under the somewhat loose definitions of international law. Neutrals 
would accept it as such.” 


None but those who have had occasion to board a ship in a heavy 
seaway can possibly appreciate what it is, and only such can fully 
understand what the coaling of a great ironclad at sea from an accom- 
panying collier means. That it can be done in moderate weather and 
sea, under the pressure of necessity, no one doubts, we fancy. We 
‘remember the “ Ironsides” taking in from a schooner hundreds of 
11-inch shell and a quantity of ammunition under such circumstances 
without any damage or loss except a little scraping of paint-work, and 
considerable transgression of the third commandment on the part of 
all engaged in the transaction. 

It is now proposed in England to have colliers to accompany fleets, 
and by means of elevators driven by the colliers’ steam to deliver coal 
to battle-ships which may require to be recoaled, when they have not 
sufficient fuel left in their bunkers to reach a coaling-station. In the 
discussion that arose upon the reading of a paper at the Royal United 
Service Institution upon the equipment of these steam-colliers or 
“ floating coaling-stations,” the question was raised as to the practica- 
bility of bringing two vessels alongside each other without danger to 
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one, or perhaps both, in rough weather. Those quite competent to 
form an opinion saw no reason for attempting to coal in such weather, 
nor was it proposed to do so, but it was intended, in fair weather, by 
employing short booms between the vessels, to conduct the operations 
while each were under half-steam. 

Admiral Colomb seemed to favor the idea, and Sir Edward Reed 
pointed out that the neglect to try the working of such a method 
“ probably arose from the circumstance that the operation of coaling is 
one that takes place between the two vessels, and not exclusively on 
board either, the officers of both then declining responsibility. It 
thus more than ever becomes the duty of the Constructive Department 
of the Admiralty to take up the question vigorously and prevent a 
repetition of the primitive expedients hitherto adopted, and which have 
formed such a fruitful theme for ridicule in the reports we have seen 
published of a coaling at the manceuvres.” . 

In this connection it is pertinent to say that the Italian navy has 
actually taken up petroleum fuel, and it is reported that the English 
Admiralty intends continuing investigations made some years ago 
about the use of refuse petroleum in the furnaces of men-of-war, with 
special apparatus so arranged that, with small delay, it may be ex- 
changed for ordinary furnace bars, to consume coal. Oil can be stored on 
board ship when coal cannot, and though we see it stated that one ton 
of oil requires as much room as a ton of coal, it is calculated that one 
ton of oil should produce, as fuel, results equal to three tons of coal ; 
while the automatic injections of oil, or of the refuse petroleum, makes 
the arduous labor of the fire-room much less. 

The question of supply in war-time naturally comes up, and how 
the Italians and English could obtain their supplies. But there is no 
use in going into that at present, except to say that there appears to be 
hardly anything more easily destroyed than petroleum, by agencies of 

‘the simplest kind. Those amiable agents from Bermuda and Halifax, 
who endeavored to operate upon the boilers of our blockaders by 
means of dynamite and other explosives placed among the coal, had 
a hard time to make their point, and in the end were circumvented by 
proper vigilance, but it would be very hard to prevent some scamp 
with a lucifer match from creating wholesale destruction. 

After all, there must be some hitch about the use of petroleum for 
fuel. We profess to no expert knowledge in the matter, but we do 
know that many experiments have been made in this country, where 
so much petroleum has gone to waste, with a view of burning it under 
boilers of locomotives and stationary engines, as well as for marine 
purposes. Time and again it has been announced that the end was 
attained,—but all the same, coal drives the locomotive and the steam- 
ship. It is, by the way, a rather curious fact, that the English Admi- 
ralty,-last winter, imported a quantity of our bituminous coal (the 
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Pocahontas) for experimental use, one steamer carrying out seven 
hundred tons for that purpose. It is said that the White Star steamer 
“ Teutonic,” using the coal from the Pocahontas mine, beat the “ City 
of New York,” using the best Welsh steam-coal. 


There has lately been published a new edition of the “ Memoirs of 
a Younger Son,” by Trelawney, the friend of Shelley and of Byron, 
—one of the heroes of our “salad days,’—who, after a “stormy 
youth,” lived into the “ eighties,” 

A very natural curiosity leads one to see if any of the old wonder 
and admiration can be revived. Alas, not so! The immense num- 
ber of adventures,—the passing his sword through one, the shooting 
of another, the beating his lieutenant nearly to death with a billiard- . 
cue, the semi-piratical cruises, all fall flat when read in later life. 
Benvenuto Cellini was not more blood-thirsty, but he tells of his 
brutalities in so much more natural a way that the story does not pall. 
when re-read. In the “ Memoirs” there is, however, a side-light thrown 
upon life in the English navy during Trelawney’s time,—and one good 
incident. 

In his days the “fool of the family” was apt to be put. in the 
navy. Trelawney was no fool, but, on his own showing, was intract- 
able, and so he was placed as a midshipman on board the “Superb,” 
a line-of-battle ship, bearing the flag of Admiral Duckworth, the same 
who was afterwards known in connection with the Dardanelles. In 
those days canned meats and vegetables were not known, of course; 
and if they had been, perhaps Sir John would not have liked them. 
At any rate, he did like Welsh mutton and potatoes when at sea, and 
delayed the ship some days, on the Cornish coast, to obtain a supply 
for his table, before proceeding to join Nelson, off Cadiz. On the 
way out, with the mutton safe on board, they sighted a man-of-war 
schooner, under press of sail, bound north. Signal was made to heave 
to and speak the big ship, to which the little vessel made no response, 
unless making more sail on her course might be considered a response. 
The “Superb,” bearing up, set studding-sails in chase, and the admiral 
was raging at the impudence of the fellow. Owing to heavy sea and 
strong gales, the big ship caught the little one,—as happens under such 
circumstances,—and the commanding Lieutenant of the “ Pickle,” as 
she proved to be, was brought on board. 

Then they heard that she had dispatches. The battle of Trafalgar 
had been fought two days before, and Nelson was dead. The disgust 
of the officers at having missed the great battle on account of some 
mutton and the discomfiture of the irritable admiral is admirably 
related. 
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The Army and Navy Gazette remarks: “The public interest 
which, by recent events, has been aroused about the manner and 
methods of navigating her Majesty’s ships, is bearing fruit. The 
following order is now to find a place in the Regulations, and will 
undoubtedly tend to prevent executive officers from becoming rusty in 
the art of navigation: ‘One lieutenant, or sub-lieutenant, and (in 
ships bearing them) one midshipman shall be directed to take the 
requisite observations, work the reckoning, and determine the error of 
the standard compass, daily when at sea, independently of the navi- 
gating officer. These officers are to be considered to be the assistant 
navigators for the day, and their work is to be submitted to the captain 
at any convenient time that he may direct. This duty is to be per- 
formed, in turn, by all the lieutenants (without exception) and sub- 
lieutenants, whether they are borne for special duties or not. When 
other duties permit, acting sub-lieutenants, midshipmen, and cadets, 
' not specially detailed as assistant navigators for the day, are, daily, to 
take observations, and work the reckoning, under the supervision of 
the naval instructor.’ ” 

Verily, this reminds one of the old days in our service, and, 
probably, in that of England (for they were very much alike in such 
routine), when the quartermaster came down and announced, “ Seven 
bells, gentlemen!” at the steerage-door, and the “young gentlemen,” 
sextant in hand, mounted to the poop to “get the sun.” Ay! and 
more than that! If the “day’s work” and journal were not of 
average excellence, leave was stopped at the next port. 

The lieutenants in the English navy have been upon what Jack 
calls “a growl” of late, and we fancy that this order will not clear 
the sky for them, but no doubt it will be complied with, more or less 
punctiliously, according to the ideas of the particular commanding 
officer. As a whole, however, they will be in the position of a certain 
officer in our service, in former days, who protested against going in 
the launch to get sand, saying that he was a lieutenant, and it was 
derogatory for him to go for such a purpose. His commanding officer 
—a curious old fellow, of whom many stories are told—said, “ Well, 
sir, you are a lieutenant, without a doubt, but you’ll have to go for 
sand.” And he did go for sand. It was not an unreasonabe order, 
for it was in a place where there was great temptation for men to 
desert, and the captain naturally relied upon the authority of a com- 
missioned officer to prevent that. In those times a ship had better be 
short of bread than sand. How was that solemn matutinal worship 
called “holy-stoning” to be accomplished without sand? How could 
the pious orisons of boatswain’s mates and quarter-gunners and cap- 
tains of the after-guard be offered up without sand ? 

The reference to “day’s work” and “journals” above, reminds us 
that we have lately had the opportunity of looking over some volumes 
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of journals kept by a midshipman on board various vessels of our 
service, from 1827 to 1833, approved by the commanding officer every ~ 
month. The “day’s works” are scrupulously entered, although the 
writer was at first a mere boy, and his spelling of proper names a 
little queer at times, such as, “Spoke the American ship ‘ Rasselass,’ 
bound from Boston to Pernambuco.” 

Some names appear in the journal in question which have not been 
forgotten. At Rio de Janeiro, December 27, 1829, “ the weather com- 
menced and ended rainy. The United States ship ‘ Vandalia’ re- 
ceived on board four hundred and forty gallons of water, and lieuten- 
ant D. G. Farragut went on board the brig ‘ Buglet,’ to return to the 
United States.” 

Such a date.—“ Lieutenant J. B. 8. left the ship to return to the 
United States, having killed Dr. B. in a duel. Scrubbed hammocks. 
Received on board fresh provisions for the crew. Exercised divisions 
at quarters. At sundown sent down top-gallant yards and masts.” 

One more entry, which will recall old times to some of us, and we 
have done with this midshipman’s journal. 

“Monte Video, January 13, 1830.—During these twenty-four 
hours pleasant. Sent the First Cutter, with a kedge and hawser to 
assist the American brig ‘ Everline’” (sic) “of New York. In the 
morning fidded top-gallant-masts. Called all hands, and punished 
Phineas Mason and Jno. Clarke (mar.) for desertion, with twenty-four 
lashes on the bare back in preference to a court-martial.” Imagine a 
captain, nowadays, giving an offender a choice of punishment! 


In an article upon “The Wasting of the Army,” in the English 
United Service Gazette, the statement is made that the authorized estab- 
lishment of the English army was, on the Ist of the year, two hun- 
dred and fifteen thousand seven hundred and eighty-four, of all ranks, 
but, notwithstanding the extraordinary efforts made to secure recruits, 
the deficiency now stands at five thousand five hundred. ‘“ That this 
deficiency is not very considerably greater is due to the strenuous exer- 
tions which have been made to secure recruits, as also to the reduction 
of the minimum height and chest girth for drivers in the Royal 
Artillery, and to the enlisting of a number of undeveloped youths as 
special cases, on the supposition that they are likely to grow into medium- 
sized men, either before or at the time of their discharge to the re- 
serve. Thus is our army not only most seriously short of the numbers 
provided for in the estimates, and which were presumably considered 
absolutely necessary for the country’s safety, but mere lads of most 
inferior physique are being introduced into the ranks to the great detri- 
ment of the efficiency of the troops.” 

In the writer’s opinion, the remedy for the difficulty which the 
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recruiting-sergeant finds, in competing with the great demand in the 
general labor market, will be found in the increase of soldier’s pay, 
and an increase of the general comfort as well,—among other things 
the giving of a “truly honest free ration,” and an immunity from 
being muleted either as to clothing or barrack damages, except for will- 
ful injury. Deferred pay should be abolished, he contends, and some 
other points for reform are given. 

The writer, after speaking at some length of the defects of their 
reserve system, goes on to say: “ We have no wish to lay any undue 
stress on the point, but it is a remarkable fact that the Royal marines, 
the only corps not recruited on the short-service system, is always able 
to maintain its strength, and, in fact, could very easily largely augment 
it if required. We do not for a moment suggest that it would be 
- desirable for long service to be again introduced into the army gener- 
ally, but we do believe that very considerable modifications of the 
short-service system might be introduced with advantage. That 
something should be done, and that quickly, seems sufficiently obvious. 
Is there a man living, who has given the matter any serious considera- 
tion, who could honestly say that, were a war now to break out, our 
army would be found capable of undertaking the duties it might be 
called upon to perform ?” 

We believe that the present term of service for the British army is 


six years. 
E. SHrIppPen. 





SERVICE SALAD. 


Readers of the ‘United Service” are 
cordially invited to contribute to this de- 
partment items of either fact or fancy, 
grave or gay, instructive or only enter- 
taining ; in short, any literary flotsam and 
jetsam likely to interest our subscribers. 


Service in Florida Half a Century 
Ago. 

I HAVE just received a letter from A. 
McBemrose, now living in Long Bemin- 
ton, Lancashire, England, which refers 
to the battle of Ouithlachoochy, Florida, 
fought over fifty years ago. He thinks 
that he is the only person besides my- 
self now living who took a part in that 
battle. I always supposed that there were 
two hundred and twenty regulars pres- 
ent, out of which there were sixty-four 
killed and wounded. He thinks this 
much nearer the mark than the state- 
ment made by Captain Sprague, which 
must have been taken from hearsay, as 
he was not present in the action. It 
occurred near the scene of Dade’s mas- 
sacre, and but a few days after it, which 
accounts for the great number of In 
dians, more than usual at the Indian 
fights. Mr. McBemrose served in the 
medical department at Camp Dancy, 
where we left our provisions and camp 
equipage, some four miles from the field 
of action. He saw all the killed and 
wounded as they returned the next 
morning and assisted to get them back 
to the hospital at Fort Drane, and was 
with them in the hospital of that post. 
He says that two hundred and fifty 
regulars left Fort Drane, and that about 
thirty stayed at Camp Dancy on extra 
duty attending to the provisions and 
property left behind. He remembered 
well that they had in the hospital at 
Fort Drane over a hundred wounded 
men, twelve or more officers, and about 
fifteen volunteers. McBemrose had fre- 





quent talks with Charley Omatla and 
Jumpee, who frequently declared that 
they would again take up the hatchet 
if obliged to quit their native soil, and 
that this was the determination of all 
the Indians. McBemrose distinctly states 
that Company D, Second Artillery, had, 
out of only thirty-six privates, one 
killed and fourteen wounded. I was at- 
tached to this company, and it made a 
flank movement to the right and rear to 
get at the Indians behind the trees, which 
caused them to retire. A tree from each 
shore was then cut down, and the 
branches interwoven and supported by 
the canoe in the centre, and it took about 
all that was left to get the killed and 
wounded across these fallen trees with 
what was left of Company D, Second 
Artillery. I formed a rear-guard, and 
long before all the wounded could be 
gotten over the Indians had returned 
and were roving about, and we could 
plainly see them from the top of a dry 
tree, where we kept a sentinel to see 
when they advanced, which we expected 
every moment; but late in the afternoon 
the few of us left got out and received 
a parting volley from the Indian rifles. 
I, being on the right flank, did not see 
what was going on at the riveron the 
left flank, but knew that the volunteers 
were trying to get a raft made to take 
over theirsaddlery. After the first shot, 
some officers who were looking on got 
double-shotted while returning to their 
company. The Indians were in a 
wooded swamp almost completely under 
cover, and we were in line resting on 
the ground in an open plain. At the 
first approach of Indians a charge was 
ordered, but before we could reach the 
woods the order, from some unknown 
source, was countermanded. Lieutenant- 
Colonel Fanning, in the immediate com- 
mand of the rear, declares that he did 
not give it, and caused the men to lie 
down, and, ordering me with Company 
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D, Second Artillery, to go to the right 
and rear, renewed the order for the 
charge, which was successfully made; 
and after about an hour’s severe fight- 
ing the Indians gave way, and we saw 
nothing more of them until the prepara- 
tions for crossing the river were com- 
pleted, when they reappeared in great 
numbers. It was unfortunate that the 
volunteers did not get their horses over, 
for they never again had such a chance 
offered to them ; indeed, I think that we 
were fortunate in making the Indians 
retreat in the morning, for in the after- 
noon probably all that were at the mas- 
sacre came after us. 
that there could have been a more ex- 
citing and picturesque Indian fight. We 
left Fort Drane in search of a detach- 
ment which was to cross the Peninsula 
of Florida from Tampa Bay to Fort 
King. The settlers at Fort King had 
been recently murdered, and the whole 
population was aroused. The coming 
detachment were the only persons who 
were quietly marching along, supposing 


that they had passed the dangerous | 


points, and did not expect an attack. But 
two men escaped the massacre by crawl- 
ing away on their hands and knees; we 
knew nothing of it. Abraham, the In- 
dian guide, was to have taken us to a 
fordable crossing of the river; when we 
supposed ourselves near it, we left our 
provisions and wagons with Lieutenant 
Dancy, about four miles behind the cross- 
ing. We set fire to the woods, and it 
blazed up magnificently as we left it be- 
fore daylight. No crossing was found, 
nothing but a rapidly-running river ; we 
accidentally found a wooden canoe, and 
the regulars immediately crossed over, 
six atatime. We formed in line on the 
other side, and leisurely lay down to 
enable the volunteers to get their horses 
over. Suddenly the ery of Indians was 
heard, and the battle occurred with 
those in readiness. After the battle, 
and when we had crossed over, it seemed 
as if everybody was either killed or 
wounded, it took so many to bury the 
dead and provide litters for the wounded. 
There was a full moon, and Abraham, 
the guide, kept pointing toa star, saying 
that when the moon reached up to it, 
we would be attacked again. A feed- 
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trough was placed over the grave of the 
killed, and mules were made to stamp 
down corn as if left after feeding. To- 
wards the river large fires were built, 
which raised the flames over our heads, 
and made, if possible, the place still 
more mournful, and we were glad when 
morning came, so that we could leave the 
abode of the dead. We found that the 
provision camp had been surrounded by 
a defense of logs and wagons to prevent 
a surprise, for a man had been sent back 
to it the afternoon before to get a supply 
of ammunition, which had been ex- 
hausted. When we left the woods and 
strung out over the plain, we seemed 
almost to be a large army, on account of 
the number of litters necessary for the 
comfort of the unprotected wounded. 
General Clinch did all that man could 
do: he crossed the river in the little 
canoe after the regulars, and superin- 
tended all the arrangements for the bat- 
tle; caused the Indians to retreat, and 
recrossed with the killed and wounded 
over the river, buried the dead, and 
marched the living back to Fort Drane. 
Here he showed his humanity by caring 
for the sick and wounded and visiting 
them daily in the hospital. Fort, or, 
rather, Camp Drane proved unhealthy 
during the following summer. I have 
been told that nine out of thirteen offi- 
cers died from malaria. The camp had 
to be broken up and the sick dispersed, 
some to St. Augustine and others to New 
York. Thus ended the first act of the 
Florida war. 
Horace Brooks, 
Brevet Brigadier-General U.S.A. 


HanniBat: A History of the Art of 
War among the Carthaginians and 
Romans, down to the Battle of Pydna, 
168 B.c.; with a Detailed Account of 
the Second Punic War. With Two 
Hundred and Twenty-seven Charts, 
Maps, Plans of Battles, and Tactical 
Maneuvres, Cuts of Armor, Weapons, 
and Uniforms. 8vo. Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co., Boston and New York. 
Colonel Theodore Ayrault Dodge here 

presents us with the second of his in- 

tended series of works upon the “great 
captains.” ‘‘ Alexander” preceded this 
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present volume, which is in all respects 
its equal, and “ Alexander” has by this 
time taken its place not only on the 
library shelves of thescholar but among 
the working tools of the studious soldier. 
This volume evinces the same industrious 
research as the former,and, from the 
nature of things, must be of more real 
interest to the general reader, if only 
on account of the familiar countries where 
most of Hannibal’s campaigns were 
fought. It is rather a curious thing that 
Hannibal should always be a favorite in 
the mind of the school-boy, but we 
think that, if the schools were polled, it 
would turn out to be so. Certainly it 
was so more years ago than we like to 
think of, when ‘‘ optional studies’’ were 
unheard of, and all alike had to buckle 
down to Greek and Latin. Then, in- 
stead of playing cow-boy or fighting 
mimic Indians, our play-hours were often 
passed in warfare between Hannibal and 
Scipio, with the tool-house at the end of 
the school-yard for Rome, the p'ay-house 
at the other end for Torino, and the 
brick gutter which ran from the drink- 
ing fountain for the Trebbia. It was al- 
ways easier to enlist Carthaginians than 
Romans, especially when the elephants 
were brought into play, which was 
never done except on a half-holiday, on 
account of the elaborate preparation re- 
quired. 

Colonel Dodge’s estimate of Hannibal 
is as follows: ‘His character was pure 
and elevated. His habits were simple. 
He drank little wine, and when chief 
magistrate of Carthage did not recline at 
his meals. He sometimes ate but once a 
day, rose xt daybreak and retired late, 
says Frontinus. He faced the cold of 
the Alps and the scorching sun of Africa 
with equal unconcern. . . . Scipio’s con- 
tinence is a never-ending theme of 
praise; but no word is said of Hanni- 
bal’s fidelity to Imilcea, his Spanish 
bride, from whom he was, almost in the 
honeymoon, separated for sixteen long 
years. . . . These facts are what his ene- 
mies tell us, and there is such singular 
unanimity in their testimony that we 
may well accept them as conclusive. 

‘Only by acknowledging Hannibal's 
great qualities could they mitigate the 
stigma of their inability to cope with 
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him. Ofall the great captains, Hannibal 
stands alone in having not one word 
spoken of him by afriendly pen. This 
thing we must constantly bear in mind. 
Alexander had Ptolemy and Aristobulus 
beside him to record his glorious deeds ; 
Cesar wrote his own Commentaries, but 
Hannibal’s picture is drawn solely by his 
enemies. Polybius is the only even- 
handed historian he has; and as he was 
in thé service of the Roman state, and 
gathered his material from Roman 
sources, however fair he may have been, 
he could not but lean towards the bitter 
Roman prejudice. The few personal 
traits vouchsafed us, added to the earnest 
consistency of Hannibal’s whole life, 
make up a character unsurpassed in its 
nobleness which not all the venom of his 
foes has been able to besmirch. 

“For generations, the naughty Roman 
child was frightened by ‘ Hannibal at 
the gates,’ as the little Briton was by 
‘Boney,’ and the hatred of the Punic 
race as exemplified in Hannibal was 
mixed with a sentiment of dread which 
Horace best sums up as ‘dirus Hanni- 
bal.’ But putting aside Roman hate 
and fear, there is not in history a figure 
more noble in its purity, more radiant in 
its patriotism, more heroic in its genius, 
more pathetic in its misfortunes, than 
that of Hannibal.” 


When Father Carves the Duck. 
(From the Boston Transcript.) 


WE all Jook on with anxious eyes, 
When father carves the duck, 

And mother almost always sighs, 
When father carves the duck. 

Then all of us prepare to rise, 

And hold our bibs before our eyes, 

And be prepared for some surprise, 
When father carves the duck. 


He braces up and grabs a fork, 
Whene’er he carves a duck, 

And won’t allow a soul to talk, 
Until he’s carved the duck. 

The fork is jabbed into the sides, 

Across the breast the knife he slides, 

While every careful person hides 
From flying chips of duck. 
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The platter’s always sure to slip 
When father carves a duck. 

And how it makes the dishes skip ! 
Potatoes fly amuck ! 

The squash and cabbage leap in space, 

We getsome gravy in our face, 

And father utters Hindoo grace 
Whene’er he carves a duck. 


We then have learned to walk around 
The dining-room, and pluck 

From off the window sills and walls 
Our share of father’s duck, 

While father growls and blows and jaws, 

And swears the knife was full of flaws, 

And mother jeers at him because 


He couldn’t carve a duck. 
E. VY. WRriGuHrT. 


Messks. G. P. Putnam’s Sons send 
us a handsome volume of four hundred 
and sixty-five pages, octavo, well printed, 
on capital paper, with uncut edge and 
gilt top,—a book for a library, in other 

. words, so far as its appearance goes. 

The title is ‘‘The Civil War on the 
Border: A Narrative of Operations in 
Missouri, Kansas, Arkansas, and the In- 
dian Territory, during the years 1861-62, 
based upon the Official Reports of the 
Federal Commanders, Lyon, Sigel, Stur- 
gis, Fremont, Halleck, Curtis, Schofield, 
Blunt, Herron, and Totten; and of the 
Confederate Commanders, McCulloch, 
Price, Van Dorn, Hindman, Marma- 
duke, and Shelby.”’ By Wiley Britton, 
War Department. 

Asa fontispiece, there is a capital steel- 
engraving of General Nathaniel Lyon, 
one of the first prominent commanding 
officers of the Civil War to seal his con- 
victions with his life-blood. 

Weare afraid that there are a good 
many persons, especially in the East, 
who remember the Civil War very well, 
and yet who do not fully realize what was 
done ‘‘on the border’’ in the first year 
or two; and, especially what was done 
in wresting from permanent Confederate 
control the valuable State of Missouri,— 
a State in which the original balance was 
towards the Confederacy; as it was a 
State where slavery existed under the 
law of the land. Few more determined 
men fought, in all the long years of the 
war, than Colonels Mulligan and Pea- 
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body, at the siege of Lexington, when 
the well-known Confederate General 
Price rolled up the bales of hemp, and 
sapped out the garrison, which was left 
without water, unfortunately, when it 
was obliged to retire to its second de- 
fense. The fall of Lexington was a 
severe blow to the Union cause, but, 
fortunately, in the end was retrieved. 

At the battle of Wilson’s Creek, Gen- 
eral Lyon ‘rode at the head of the 
column with Colonel Mitchell, swinging 
his hat in the air, and just as they had 
raised the crest of a ridge in front of 
Totten’s battery, and while the regiment 
was still marching in column by the 
flank, they were fired upon by the enemy 
from a concealed position, and both fell, 
General Lyon being instantly killed and 
Colonel Mitchell severely wounded.” 

In this battle the total casualties of 
the Federal troops were thirteen hundred 
and two, and those of the combined 
Southern force twelve hundred and 
forty-two. 

“General Lyon marched out of Spring- 
field with about four thousand men and 
ten pieces of artillery in his division to 
make the attack. Colonel Sigel had in 
his separate brigade twelve hundred 
men, and one battery of six guns. 

‘¢Generals McCulloch and Price had, 
according to official reports, five thou- 
sand three hundred infantry, six thou- 
send mounted troops, and fifteen pieces 
of artillery. They also had several thou- 
sand irregular horsemen armed with 
shot-guns and ordinary hunting-rifles, 
such as most of the men of that section 
used. This irregular force, however, 
did very little fighting, and McCulloch 
claimed that it even embarrassed the 
operations of the organized troops.” 

There are three chapters devoted to the 
very important battle of Pea Ridge; 
two to that of Lone Jack, and one each 
to such actions as that of Cane Hill, 
Ark., and Prairie Grove, in the same 
State. 

Altogether, a creditable work, and a 
valuable contribution to our war history. 

8. 


Toe Army anpd Navy REGISTER 
PusiisHing Company, Washington, 
D. C., has just issued a pamphlet on Naval 
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Summary Courts-Martial, compiled by 
Lieutenant Lemly, United States Navy, 
and Lieutenant Denny, United States 
Marine Corps, attached to the Judge 
Advocate-General’s Office, Navy Depart- 
ment. The pamphlet treats of the con- 
stitution, composition, and jurisdiction of 
summary courts, of the trial and its 
incidents, and includes all the recent 
rulings and decisions of the Department 
on subjects that relate tosuch courts. A 
complete “form of procedure” is ap- 
pended. It will be a valuable little 
reference-book, a reliable and convenient 
guide to naval and marine officers detailed 
for court-martial duty. Price, fifty cents, 
post-paid. 


Gems in Verse. 
(From the Detroit Free Press.) 


A POEM BY THE LATE GENERAL FRE- 
MONT, WRITTEN JUST BEFORE 
HIS DEATH. 


[Written on recrossing the Rocky Mountains in 

winter, after many years.] 

Lone years ago I wandered here 

In the midsummer of the year, 
Life’s summer, too ; 

A score of horsemen here we rode, 

The mountain world its glory showed, 
All fair to view. 


These scenes in glowing colors drest, 
Mirrored the life within my breast, 
Its world of hope. 
whispering woods and fragrant 
breeze 
That stirred the grass in verdant seas, 
On billowy slope. 


The 


And glistening crag in sunlit sky, 

Mid snowy clouds piled mountain-high 
Were joys to me. 

My path was o’er the praries wide, 

Or here on grander mountain-side, 
To choose all free. 


The rose, that waved in morning air, 
And spread its dewy fragrance there, 
In careless bloom, 

Gave to my heart its ruddiest hue, 
O’er my glad life its color threw, 
And sweet perfume, 
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Now changed thescene and changed the 
eyes, 
That here once looked on glowing skies 
Where summer smiled. 
These riven trees and wind-swept plain 
Attest the winter’s dread domain, 
Its fury wild. 


The rocks rise black from storm-packed 
snow, 
All checked the river’s pleasant flow, 
Vanished the bloom; 
These dreary wastes of frozen plain 
Reflect my bosom’s life again, 
Now lonesome gloom. 


The buoyant hopes and busy life 
Have ended all in hateful strife 
And baffled aim ; 
The world’s rude contact killed the rose, 
No more its lovely radiance shows 
False roads to fame. 


Backward, amid the twilight glow, 
Some lingering spots yet brightly show 
On hard roads won, 

Where still some grand peaks mark the 
way; 
Touched by the light of parting day, 
And memory’s sun. 
But here thick clouds the mountain 
hide, 
The dim horizon, bleak and wide, 
No pathway shows ; 
And rising gusts and darkening sky 
Tell of the night that cometh nigh, 
The brief day’s close. 


Yarns of a Man who had sunk a 
Dozen Yankee Gunboats. 


(From the Detroit Free Press.) 
MISTAKE OF THE HISTORIANS. 


I NEVER could see any particular en- 
joyment in making a long journey in 
company with an upright, truthful man. 
If he has ever had any adventures, he 
won’t exaggerate them, and you know 
that he won’t try to pick your pockets, 
cheat you at cards, or challenge you to 
fight a duel if you seem to be bored with 
his company. Therefore, when I took 
steamer at Memphis for the run down to 
New Orleans, and the captain offered to 
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introduce me to Major Davis, the big- 
gest liar in the late Southern Confed- 
eracy, I was heartily rejoiced. 

I found the major to be a small, thin 
man, with a very deep bass voice, and 
we had scarcely shaken hands when he 
pointed to the Arkansas shore and 
said,— 

‘‘ Right over thar’ is where I swam 
ashore after the gunboat battle above.”’ 

‘‘Then you were in the battle ?”’ 

‘* Do you doubt my word, sah! If so, 
I shall be happy to refer you to Captain 
Hicks, chief clerk of the boat, who will 
consult with any one you may name!”’ 

‘‘Oh! no, no, no, major! I don’t ques- 
tion your word in the least. It was a 
hot fight!’ 

“It was, sah. I had command of the 
fifteen Confederate gunboats.” 

“Fifteen? Why, Admiral Porter’s 
Naval History says there were only 
eight.” 

‘¢ Porter, sah? Nevah heard of Porter. 
Here is my card, sah!” 

“Ob! no, no, major! If you say 
there were fifteen that settles it, of 
course. Porter probably left out seven 
just to belittle the affair. Go on, 
major.” 

‘« T was on the ‘ Beauregard.’ Wesunk 
three of your craft, and then struck a 
snag and went down ourselves.’’ 

‘But Porter says the Union ram 
‘ Monarch’ rammed the ‘ Beauregard’ and 
sent her to the bottom,” I protested. 

‘‘Sah! You will please call on Colo- 
nel Hicks!”’ said the major, as he stiffly 
handed me his card and moved away. 


MORE SURPRISING REMINISCENCES. 


I simply changed chairs, so as to keep 
in the shade, and dropped the major’s 
card overboard. He was absent about 
twenty minutes, and then returned, 
wiping off his chin. As near as I could 
figure, he had taken whisky. 

‘See that bluff over thar’?” pleas- 
antly queried the major as he sat down. 

“T do.” 

‘‘ Well, I had a battery of ten guns 
thar’ for several months, and it was my 
own eye which sighted the gun that 
blew up the Yankee gunboat ‘Mound 
City.’ Sad affair that, but war is war, 
you know. The shell which entered her 
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furnace and exploded resulted in the 
death of seven hundred men.” 

‘‘ Let’s see, major! If I remember 
aright, the‘ Mound City’ disaster occurred 
at St. Charles, on the White River.” 

“Sah!” 

‘¢ And the shell exploded in her steam- 
chest.” 

“Sah!” 

‘‘And the killed and injured num- 
bered only one hundred and eighty- 
five.” 

“Sah!!! You seem to doubt my 
word, and I therefore——”’ 

“Oh! but I don’t, major! Let me 
beg of you to believe that I don’t! I 
was simply wondering how Porter could 
make so many blunders in his history.” 

‘“‘ Porter, sah? Nevah heard of Mistah 
Porter in my life. In the Commissary 
Department, I presume ?” 

I managed .o change the subject after 
a little, and by and by the major went to 
sleep in his chair, and I got away from 
him until evening. Then, as 1 sat 
smoking, he dropped into the chair be- 
side me and said,— 

“Ever meet Mistah Farragut, of your 
side ?”’ 

‘¢ Admiral Farragut?” 

‘¢ May have called him such.” 

‘* No, I never did.” 

“Sorry. He'd have probably told you 
about the battle on the river above New 
Orleans.”’ 

“ Were you there?” 

“Sah!” 

‘“‘That is, you were there, of course. 
What command did you have?” 

‘‘Commanded the Confederate navy, 
of co’se,”’ 

“You did! Why, I thought Com- 
modore John K. Mitchell. commanded 
there.”’ 

“ Look heah, sah, do you doubt my 
word ?”’ 

‘Oh! no, no, major! How can I? 
You were there, and I wasn’t. I have 
often read of the ironclad ‘ Louisiana,’ 
of that fleet.’’ 


PORTER’S MISTAKES. 

‘‘She was my flag-ship, sah. I steered 
her while she rammed and sunk six of 
Mistah Farragut’s vessels.’’ 

“Ts it possible! Why, Porter says 
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she did not even fire a gun, but drifted 
down the river and blew up.”’ 

“Sah! Porter, sah! Will your 
friend, Mistah Porter, act for you in 
this emergency ?”’? demanded the major, 
as he jumped up. 

“Sit down, major, please sit down! 
Porter has evidently got it all wrong, or 
was actuated by sectional malice. Please 
give me the particulars.”’ 

But he went away, and I did not see 
him again until next morning. Then 
he came to me just as we were passing 
an island and said,— 

‘‘T had one of the hottest fights of the 
war on that island. I had two regi- 
ments of cavalry under me, and we 
whipped a Yankee gunboat fuir and 
square, and captured her.’ 

‘“‘Indeed! Well, you hustled around 
a good deal. You were a commodore, a 
commander, a general of infantry, and 
a general of cavalry.”’ 

‘‘Sah, my friend, the chief clerk is 
now in his office!” 

“* But I don’t want to see him. Your 
word is good enough for me. I suppose 
you ran the Confederate ram ‘ Arkan- 
sas’ ?”” 

‘¢T built her, sah.” 

“You did?” 

‘« Yes, sah—built her and commanded 
her.” 

‘¢ Where was she built?” 

‘“‘Up the White River, sah.” 

‘¢ And where was her first fight ?”’ 

‘“‘ At Baton Rouge, sah. I sunk three 
Yankee gunboats thar’.’’ 

“Why, that’s curious. 
that the ‘ Ark——” 

“Sah!” ‘ 

‘¢ Porter says the‘ Arkansas’ was built 
at Yazoo City.” 

“Sah!” 

“ And that her first fight occurred as 
she came down that stream and con- 
tinued on to Vicksburg.” 


Porter says 


A DEADLY INSULT. 


‘¢ My card,sah! My friend, the chief 
clerk, will act for me in this mattah.”’ 

“Yes, I know, but it’s curious how 
Porter could be so mistaken.” 

“Mistah Porter—Mistah Porter. 
Nevah heard of the person befo’, sah! 
Army contractor, probably.”’ 
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‘He says the ‘Arkansas’ was com- 
manded by Lieutenant Brown, of the 
old navy.” 

‘‘ Ah! he does? Is your friend Mistah 
Porter on this boat?’ 

“No.” 

“Will he meet us at New Orleans ?” 

“No.” 

“Then, sah, I will again recommend 
you to my friend, the chief clerk, who 
will be pleased to arrange all details. 
You have questioned my veracity, sah |’? 

‘Oh! No, no,no! How could I!” 

‘See my friend, sah, and the sooner 
it’s over the bettah !” 

I went in and saw the chief clerk and 
told him that I had been challenged to 
fight a duel by his friend. 

“Tell him to go to grass,’’ hereplied. 

“ But he—he—” 

“He wasn’t five years old when the 
war brokeout. Biggest liar in America. 
The only thing you need be afraid of is 
lending him five dollars.”’ 


His Old Yellow Almanac, 
(From the Century.) 


I Lert the farm when mother died, and 
changed my place of dwellin’ 
To daughter Susie’s stylish house, 
right in the city street, 
And there was them, before I came, that 
sort of scared me, tellin’ 
How I would find the town folks’ way 
so difficult to meet. 
They said I’d have no comfort in the 
rustlin’, fixed-up throng, 
And I'd have to wear stiff collars every 
week-day right along. 


I find I take to city ways just like a 
duck to water. 


I like the racket and the noise, and 
never tire of shows; 
And there’s no end of comfort in the 
mansion of my daughter, 
And everything is right at band, and 
money freely flows ; 
And hired help is all about, just listenin’ 
for my call, 
But I miss the yellow almanac of my 
kitchen wall. 
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The house is full of calendars from attic 
to the cellar, 
They’re painted in all colors, and are 
fancy-like to see; 
But just in this particular I’m not a 
modern feller, 
And the yellow-covered almanac is 
good enough for me; 
I’m used to it, I’ve seen it round from 
boyhood to old age, 
And I rather like the jokin’ at the 
bottom of each page. 


I like the way the ‘S’ stood out to show 
the week’s beginnin’ 
(In these new-fangled calendars the 
days seemed sort of mixed), 
And the man upon the cover, though he 
wasn’t exactly winnin’, 
With lungs and liver all exposed, still 
showin’ how we're fixed ; 
And the letters, credentials that was writ 
to Mr. Ayer, 
I’ve often, on a rainy day, found readin’ 
very fair. 


I tried to find one recently ; there wa’n’t 
one in the city. 
They toted out great calendars in every 
sort of style; 
I looked at ’em in cold disdain, and an- 
swered ’em in pity, 
‘T’d rather have my almanac than all 
that costly pile.” 
And, though I take to city life, I’m lone- 
some after all 
For that old yellow almanac upon my 
kitchen wall. 
ELLA WHEELER WILCOX. 


Modern Fighting and Fire-Arms. 


(From the London Army and Navy 
Gazette.) 


A WRITER in the Militar Wochenblatt 
has been discussing the future of infantry 
tactics. The flatness of trajectory and 
power of penetration of the new small 
bores is fatal, he holds, to the present fire 
formations. Although we have already 
given up column for linear movements 
under fire, still the last development of 
the rifle’s penetrating powers shows, he 
argues, that this is notsufficient. Putting 
extreme ranges on one side, every shot 
will penetrate two or more men if they 
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are standing behind one another. This 
proves, says the writer, that no other for- 
mation than a single rank with intervals 
can be used for the firing-line and its im- 
mediate supports. This formation has 
the advantage of only exposing to the 
enemy a target one man deep, and being 
that formation which most readily adapts 
itself to any existing cover. Against it, 
however, is the almost insuperable disad- 
vantage that it calls into creation lines so 
long as to be from the outset utterly un- 
manageable. A company at war-strength 
standing in line requires a front of one 
hundred paces to its two hundred men in 
two ranks, and is then hard to handle; 
but put these men in single rank at one 
and a half pace interval, and a front of 
three hundred paces is provided. Even 
allowing it to be possible for a single com- 
pany to maneuvre with a front of this 
breadth, it would necessitate the battalion 
following in a kind of open column, each 
company being in extended order. In the 
matter of fire-discipline, it is supposed 
that each company independently would 
form an extended column, each Zug form- 
ing an extended line, following the other 
two Ziige coming up in similar formation 
at regulated intervals. ‘‘ Supposing,’’ says 
the writer, ‘‘ that the company is two hun- 
dred strong, this would give a Zug of 
sixty-six men,—at one and a half pace 
interval a front of about one hundred 
paces. This would be no broader than 
the present company-line front, and 
therefore no cry could be raised against 
the ‘extended column’ on account of its 
excessive breadth.”” The next question is, 
How great should be the interval between 
successive Ziige? The writer proceeds: 
‘‘Taking one hundred metres interval, 
the centre line of the trajectory cone of 
the 1888 rifle shows that trom two thou- 
sand and fifty to five hundred and fifty 
metres no shot passes over the head of a 
man. This theoretically proves that the 
extended column would suffer less than 
the two-deep shoulder-to-shoulder line. 
Further advantages of the extended col- 
umn are that it increases the difficulty of 
estimating distance and aiming in com- 
parison to the line, and that hits in this 
formation would be largely from un- 
aimed fire. The extended culumn, how- 
ever, forms a large quadrangle, and 
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thence offers a more favorable target 
than the extended line to artillery.’ 
Experiments prove that, practically as 
well as theoretically, the extended col- 
umn suffers less than any other forma- 
tion. These experiments may have some 
value, as under certain conditions—.e., 
a small engagement confined to infantry 
—supports and reserves might advan- 
tageously use such a formation. The 
pretext that leading, issue of commands, 
and discipline would be rendered more 
difficult is not substantiated. We are sadly 
put to it to find forms for the future tac- 
ties, chief of which is the advance under 
fire without demoralizing losses. The 
troops to which the author belonged 
had, in a fight before Paris, he tells us, 
to attack a village. The attack was 
made in three successive lines in extended 
order. Not a man remained behind, 
andthe losses were ‘absurdly small.’ 
The only loss worth mentioning was 
caused by a shell bursting in a company 
after it had reached the village. ‘If 
you can convince the soldier,” the writer 
argues, ‘‘that he runs the least risk of 
being hit when in extended order, he 
will go boldly forward, just as boldly as 
if he was rubbing forearm to forearm. 
Finally, if it is possible to drive on a 
firing-line in extended order, why is it, 
then, necessary to march the supports 
and reserves following this extended line 
in close-order formations? The con- 
trary is the case.’’ With a view of put- 
ting these ideas into practice, a series of 
experiments were lately carried out of 
which the writer gives particulars. Tar- 
gets were placed representing a company 
column in extended order and also a 
company in line. To economize targets, 
only a third of the breadth was taken in 
each case. A Zug of forty rifles was 
formed from the non-commissioned offi- 
cers of the battalion, completed by afew 
of the best first-class shots. Each com- 
pany also formed a Zug from men who had 
not been through, and who were, with the 
exception of a few first- and second-class 
shots, the worst of the third-class shots. 
The ranges fired at were seven hundred, 
six hundred, five hundred and fifty, 
and five hundred metres. More distant 
ranges had been selected, but on ac- 
count of depressions of the ground, 
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cultivation, etc., were found impractica- 
ble. From lack of time, the Zige, 
with the exception of that of the non- 
commissioned officers, fired two at a 
time, one half of each Zug firing at the 
‘‘ extended column,”’ while the other half 
tackled the company line. Each man 
fired twenty-four rounds in all, six at 
each distance. In perusing the results, 
it must be remembered that as hits on 
the company line would penetrate both 
front- and rear-rank men, they (the hits) 
must be doubled, and that, as the com- 
pany fired double Ziige, their results were 
divided by 2 for percentage. To arrive 
at atruer average, each man shot two 
ranges at the column, two at the line. 
Slow individual fire was used. The light 
was good, weather warm, a light wind 
up the range. The intervals between 
the successive rows of targets in the ex- 
tended column were only fifty metres 
each. That they were not one hundred 
appears to have been owing to the slight 
extent of ground available. The non- 
commissioned officers, it was found, shot 
very little better than the third-class 
shots,—in one case worse than the third 
and fourth Ziige,—“ which shows,”’ says 
the author, ‘‘ how true it is that there is 
buta slight difference between good and 
bad shots at long ranges.’? The number 
of direct hits on the line targets more 
than double those on the column. The 
conclusion arrived at was, we are told, 
that, “‘ should ground and circumstances 
allow, in a small and purely infantry 
fight the extended column formation 
would be advantageous for all supports 
and reserves.”’ 


From the Vanderpool Publishing 
Company we have received a dainty little 
volume, entitled ‘An Idyl of War 
Times,” written by Captain W. C. Bart- 
lett, U.S.A., who during the past year or 
two has contributed more than one charm- 
ing story to the pages of the UNITED 
Szrvice. ‘The Idylis gracefully written, 
full of interest, and will please the men of 
61 as well as the maidens of ’91, as it isa 
romantic story of the War. We hope and 
believe Captain Bartlett’s book will have 
a large sale in army circles. 
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Naming the Rattle-Ships, 
(From the Providence Journal.) 


Trn hundred men, O town of Penn, ten 
hundred men for me, 
Each arm must bear, by the Delaware, 
that floweth fast to sea, 
Each heart and brain must toil amain, 
and swift and steady be, 
Make ready! Clear the slips! 
Build me two battle-ships ! 


Ready are we, and aye shall be, Columbia 
dear and fear, 

Already bright with rising light, the 
western mountains flare ; 

Now shakes the ground for a furlong 
round, and shrinks the shattered 
air, 

For hammer-strokes like these of ours 
not Thor or Cyclops knew. 

At the ingot’s blaze what man may gaze, 
as it pierces through and through. 

Of the blue proof steel we frame each 
kneel, as a sunbeam, straight and 
true. 

Speak! by what names on men’s lips 
Shall be known these ships ? 


Shall I forget my captains, my glorious 
captains twain, 

Who sailed down this same broad Dela- 
ware to carry my flag to the 
main? 

Shall I forget the tidings, when I heard 
from them again ? 

One took the Lioness by the beard, and 
one took the Bashaw, 

Few men I ween such sight have seen as 
the head of Flamboro’ saw, 

Oh, Barbary pirates be hard to teach, but 
my captain taught them law, 

Remember them, heart and lips! 
Fit names for battle-ships ! 


A handful of men ona shatter of planks, 
scarce know they friend from foe, 

Though furnace bright glows the sum- 
mer night, with the flame around 
and below; 

Now, be it sink, or be it burn, together the 
ships must go! 

He waits till the choking smoke may 
lift, or the fiame-sheet aside be 
blown, 

For one last good shot at the mainmast 
foot that shall make the day his 
own. 
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In the roaring mouth of the Pit he 

stands as he works the gun alone! 

Paul Jones! be the name of the ship 
That first ye launch from the slip. 


Oh, swifter than the gray gull’s wing, 
oh, keener than the kite, 
Oh, fairest, fleetest, fiercest ships that ever 
flew to fight. 
Never again such birds of war shall 
spread their pinions white, 
And ever the swiftest and keenest, he 
chased and harried the foe. 
What meant the star-sown flag at his 
peak he taught the world to know; 
A shrine of steel for his memory, now 
build me, blow on blow. 
Decatur! who may claim 
For a battle ship better name! 


Mr. H. W. Raymon, the well-known 
journalist, who is now residing in Wash- 
ington, and who, as secretary to the Hon. 
B. F. Tracy of the Navy Department, 
has made so many warm friends in the 
official and social circles in the Capitol 
city, is to lecture at Chautauqua next 
July on the Old and the New Navy,— 
two lectures illustrated with stereopticon 
slides, The ‘‘ Chautauquan”’ announces 
in its programme that he will have 
many illustrations of the interior of 
ships as well as of the outside, and show 
the evolution and uses of the modern 
ship from the old types. Mr. Raymond 
is sure to make the subject popular and 
interesting. 


WE are indebted to D. M. Ferry & 
Co., of Detroit, for a package of their 
valuable seeds and a copy of their Seed 
Annual for 1891. The latter will be 
sent free to any one applying to Messrs. 
Ferry & Co. 


On the 20th of February the morning 
press reports stated that ‘the Secretary 
of the Navy has received a petition 
signed by four hundred and seventy- 
three sailors of the crews of six naval 
vessels, protesting against the service of 
marines on naval vessels at sea, and sug- 
gesting that the duties heretofore per- 
formed by them be transferred to regu- 
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larly enlisted sailors. An investigation 
shows that of the four hundred and 
seventy-three men who signed the peti- 
tion, one hundred and eighty-seven only 
are citizens of the United States, the 
others being foreign subjects or appren- 
tice boys, and that of the entire number, 
two hundred and ten are now serving 
their first enlistment.’’ 

As to the propriety or impropriety of 
the enlisted men of the navy forward- 
ing their petitions in regard to changes 
in the regulations and practice of the 
service the Secretary and his official ad- 
visers are quite competent to judge. 

‘We may presume that these “ sailors’’ 
did- not hold a town meeting to pass 
their resolutions, but that the signatures 
were obtained by personal address and 
solicitation, and we cannot help wonder- 
ing how many of the subscribers know 
what they were doing, especially that 
heavy proportion who ‘ are now serving 
their first enlistment.”’ 

The fact is that Jacky will sign any- 
thing, if properly approached, as he wil] 
do anything, if properly led. It re- 
minds us of the old naval story of the 
officer who was appointed judge-advo- 
cate of a comb, on board ship, and, in 
the preparation of his case, sent for one 
of the principal witnesses, a grizzled tar, 


and said, ‘‘ Now, Brown, what do you. 


intend to testify to in this case ?”’ 

‘Anything the lieutenant pleases!” 
replied Brown, touching his forelock. 
We hope that it was not “as the lieu- 
tenant pleased” in regard to this petition, 
for if it is, it does not argue very well 
for the maintenance of traditional naval 
discipline. ‘ 


Our old friends, the Oliver Ditson Co., 
of Boston, who are known throughout 
the country as the leaders in the sale of 
musical publications, musical instru- 
ments, and all else pertaining to the 
divine art of music, have recently moved 
in a new building on Washington Street, 
Boston. The Boston papers speak of 
this edifice as one of the handsomest in 
the city. Army and navy officers visit- 
ing Boston are cordially invited to call 
upon the Ditson Co., and may be assured 
in advance of a very cordial reception. 


SERVICE SALAD. 
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A Sab’s Reveries. 


As I sat by the fire and smoked my 
cigar 
All alone, in my quarters last night, 
love, 
And air-castles built, as a bachelor does 
Sometimes when he’s lonely and sad, 
love, 
Then my up-stairs back room expanded 
to four, 
So handsomely furnished, so bright, 
love, 
And your own dear sweet face, and the 
eyes I adore, 
Were glancing at me then so true, 
love. 


But first call for tattoo destroyed all my 
bright dreams 
And brought me to earth with a start, 
love, 
For I know that you’ll say, 
‘*On a sub’s little pay 
I had better keep baching and dream, 
love.” 
Tuos. H. WILson. 


Sa¥rety CoMBINED WITH SpEED.—It 
is well known that the Royal Blue Line 
trains between Washington, Baltimore, 
Philadelphia, and New York, via Balti- 
more and Ohio Railroad, are the fastest 
trains in the world, but they are also the 
safest, being vestibuled from end to end, 
protected further by use of Pullman’s 
anti-telescoping device, and heated by 
steam and lighted by Pintsch gas. The 
steel-rail double track is second to none 
in America. Thus all the conditions 
known to railway management to secure 
absvlute safety have been provided. 


SUPPLIES FOR THE ARMy.—The con- 
tract for supplying baking powder to the 
United States army, bids for which 
were recently opened in New York, has 
been awarded to the Cleveland Baking 
Powder Co. Before the award was made 
the different baking powders offered 
were submitted to a thorough analysis, 
with the sanction of Commissary-Gen- 
eral DuBary, so that the result is a high 
tribute to the merit of the Cleveland 
Baking Powder. 


’ 
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D. Appe.tton & Co. announce a series 
of tales from our naval history, entitled 
‘* Young Heroes of our Navy,” which be- 
gins with ‘- Little Jarvis,’’ the story of the 
brave midshipman of the old ‘‘ Constella- 
tion,”” whose memory was honored by 
Congress. Theauthor, Miss Molly Elliot 
Seawell, author of ‘“‘ Throckmorton,’’ has 
an intimate knowledge of our naval his- 
tory, and “Little Jarvis’ has received 
cordial praise from naval officers of the 
highest rank. This was the second of the 
Youth’s Companion’s prize stories, select- 
ed from two thousand competitors. The 
illustrations are by Mr. J. O. Davidson 
and Mr. George Wharton Edwards. 

‘¢ Little Jarvis’’ will be followed by the 
stories of Lawrence, Paulding, and other 
heroes of the American navy whose 
brave deeds began in youth. Each vol- 
ume will be liberally illustrated and 
bound in a cover bearing an appropiate 
uniform design. 


To Autumn. 
(From the London Spectator.) 
BY AN ASTHETE. 


I pray you prate no more of your Spring, 
With her crashes of color and song, 
And her odors keen as the scorpion’s 

sting, 
Lest you do dear Art a wrong. 
For those greens and yellows of Spring 
are so crude 
That I wink both eyes with pain, 
And her scents and songs are so unsub- 
dued 
They would pierce to my very brain, 
Were mine ears not full of cotton-wool 
The lark’s alarum to quell,— 
Were my vinaigrette to my nose not set 
To smother the violet’s smell. 


Neither o’ermuch of your summer prate, 
In her pomp of fierce repose, 
Or the passionate panted love and hate 
Of her nightingale and rose, 
Though she has outgrown the gush and 
giggle 
Of her romping sister Spring, 
Though her colors don’t make me wince 
and wriggle, 
Though her nightingale can sing ; 
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If her land and sky with but half an 
eye 
You study, you’ll soon agree 
She is quite too, too bright green and 
blue 
For critics like you and me. 


But hither, my faithful friend, hie 
hither, 
For he hasteth for whom we yearn. 
Intensely sounding his solemn zither, 
Autumn, our Master stern : 
Mixing, with magic manifold, 
His umbers and ultramarines, 
Till his gold is the greenest, greenest 
gold, 
And his greens are the goldenest 
greens, 

And ever this song, as he fareth along, 
He flutes, till my tears down start: 
“©O Oscar Wilde, my child, my child! 

I only in Nature am Art!” 
A. P. G. 





ALL THE Wortp’s A Stage, and to enable 
every one to act his part well needs that he 
shall be in perfect health. The very best of 
actors require prompting occasionally, and so 
it is with the functional parts of our bodies, 
they sometimes require prompting. A slug- 
gish liver, impaired digestion, or weak stomach, 
if taken in time, only need a little prompting 
to set them right, but if neglected may lead to 
complications that will necessitate a physi- 
cian’scare. Anarticle that has, comparatively 
speaking, been but recently introduced in 
America, is by far the best little prompter in 
all the aforementioned cases. We refer to 
Beecham’s Pills, a staple article in England 
having been before the British public for over 
fifty years and already in great demand in 
every other English-speaking country through- 
outthe world. These pills are really a wonder- 
ful medicine, arousing and strengthening the 
system and prompting every organ to the 
proper performance of its part. It has recently 
been shown that they are nine times more 
used in England than any other patent medi- 
cine and have the largest sale of any in the 
world. In fact, they are the World’s Medicine. 
No home in America need be without this 
famous and inexpensive remedy, for although 
they are proverbially pronounced to be “ Worth 
@ guinea a box,” they can be obtained of any 
druggist for 25 cents, or from the Sole Agents 
for the United States, B. F. Allen & Co., 365 
Canal St., N. Y. City, who will forward them 
to any address upon receipt of price. 





MILITARY ORDER OF THE LOYAL LEGION 
OF THE UNITED STATES. 


Companions of the Loyal Legion are 
invited to contribute to this department. 
News of the Commanderies is always 
welcome, but suggestions likely to inure to 
the benefit of the whole organization are of 
higher value, and therefore particularly 
desired. The pages of the Loyal Legion 
Department of ** The United Service’’ are 
always at the service of members of the 
Order desiring to discuss matters of general 
interest to their comrades of the Military 
Order of the Loyal Legion. 


New York Commandery. 
Stated meeting held April 1, 1891. 


To THE First Cxiass.—Charles H. 
T. Collis, Bvt. Maj.-Gen. U.S.V.; Ed- 
ward L. Cook, Capt. U.S.V.; Robert 
M. Ekings, Lt.-Col. U.8.V.; E. Benja- 
min Andrews, 2d Lt. U.S.V.; Benjamin 
C. Bampton, Passed Asst. Eng. U.S.N. 
(retired); George H. Butler, Act. 
Passed Asst. Surg. late U.S.N.; David 
B. Cooper, Bvt. Ist Lt. U.S.V.; Wil- 
liam H. Corsa, Capt. U.S.V. ; Abraham 
G. Demarest, Col. U.S.V.; Edward 
Farmer, Chief Eng. U.S.N.; Alexander 
V. Fraser, Passed Asst. Eng. U.S.N. 
(retired); James S. Graham, Capt. 
US8.V.; James F. Hubbard, Capt. 
U.8.V.; William F. Hubbard, Post 
Chap. U.S.A.; Albert S. Kenny, Pay 
Insp. U.S.N.; John 8. Kenyon, 2d Lt. 


U.S.V.; Carrington Macfarlane, Surg. 
U.8.V.; John E. Marshall, Bvt. Lt.- 
Col. U.S.V.; Hibbert B. Masters, Bvt. 
Maj. U.S.V.; Stephen Moffitt, Bvt. 
Brig.-Gen. U.S.V.; Daniel C. Moyni- 
han, Capt. U.S.V.; Benjamin F. Mun- 
roe, Act. Asst. Paymaster late U.S.N. ; 
Charles L. Norton, Col. U.S.V.; Ed- 
ward S. Perry, Capt. U.S.V.; George 
W. Richardson, Maj. U.S.V.; John K. 
Russell, Capt. U.S.V.; Dexter A. 
Smith, Ist Lt. U.S.V.; George H. Starr, 
Capt. U.S.V.; James Henry Storey, 1st 
Lt. U.S.V.; George M. Tillson, Capt. 
U.S.V.; Thomas C. Walton, Medical 
Inspector U.S.N.; Jerome B.Wheeler, 
Capt. U.S.V. 

To THE First Cass (by inheritance). 
—Mr. Joseph J. Asch, Mr. A. Judson 
Clark, Jr., Dr. Henry D. Nicoll, Frank 
DeW. Ramsey, 2d Lt. U.S.A.; Mr. 
Evelyn P. Roberts, Mr. Sheldon T. 
Viele. 

To THE SEconpD CLass.—Mr. Andrew 
Bryson, Jr., Mr. Andrew Derrom, Jr., 
Rev. Richard D. Harlan, Mr. Alex- 
ander S. Webb, Jr. 


Maine Commandery. 
Stated meeting held March 4, 1891. 
To THE First Cxiass.— Elton W. 
Ware, Lt. U.S.V.; Joseph H. Clark, 
Capt. U.S.V.; Samuel B. Hunter, Surg. 
U.S.V.; Thomas P. Beals, Capt. 
U.S.V.; George F. French, Lt. U.S.V. 


California Commandery. 
Stated meeting held February 11, 1891. 


. To THE First Ciass.—J. Goodnow, 
Lt.-Col. U.S.V.; Thomas H. Norton, 
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Bvt. Maj. U.S.A.; Ferdinand E. a 
Courcey, Capt. U.S.A.; Selden A. Day. 
Capt. U.S.A.; John T. Morgan, Capt. 
U.S.V.; Gouverneur M. Bruce, Capt. 
U.8.V.; James B. T. Chase, Capt. 
U.8S.V.; Harvey L. Drew, Lt. U.S.V.; 
Thomas J. Carran, Lt. U.S.V.; Samuel 
W. Martin, Lt. U.S.V.; Willard G. 
Halstead, Lt. U.S.V.; Roswell D. 
Hitchcock, Com. U.S.N. 

To tHE First Cuiass.—Clinton J. 
Hutchins, Frederick G. Cartwright, 
Frank S. Douty. 

To THE SEconp CrLass.—William R. 
Alberger, William P. Anderson. 


Wisconsin Commandery. 


Stated meeting held March 4, 1891. 


To THE First Crass. — William 
Steinmeyer, Capt. U.S.V. 

To THE First Crass (by inheritance). 
—William C. Ginty. 


Illinois Commandery. 


Stated meeting held February 12, 1891. 

To THE First Cxass.— William P. 
Black, Capt.; Ford S. Dodds, Asst. 
Surg. ; Daniel C. Roundy, Maj. 

To THe Sxconp Criass.—Mr. Bernis 
W. Sherman. 

Stated meeting held March 12, 1891. 

To THE First CLiass.—Charles Bent, 
Lt.; Harvey S. Park, Capt.; Lewis B. 
Parsons, Bvt. Maj.-Gen. 


District of Columbia Commandery. 


Stated meeting held March 4, 1891. 


To THE First Ciass.—George R. 
Graham, Lt. U.S.V. 


Stated meeting held April 1, 1891. 


To tHE First CLiass.—Newton M, 
Brooks, Capt. U.S.V.; John Curtis 
Gilmore, Lt.-Col. U.S.A.; Osgood 
Eaton Herrick, Chap. U.S.A. ; Absalom 
Kirby, Chief Eng. U.S.N.; Joseph H. 
Lawrence, late Lt. U.S.V.; William P. 
Vose, Capt. U.S.A. 
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Ohio Commandery. 


Stated meeting held March 4, 1891. 


To tHE First C1ass.—Frank G. 
Smith, Capt.U.S.A.; James A. Bope, 
Lt.-Col. U.S.V. ; Benjamin R. Howell, 
Capt. U.S.V.; Robert Williams, Jr., 
Lt.-Col. U.S.V.; William Freshour, 
Capt. U.S.V.; Theron S. Winship, Ist 
Lt. U.S.V.; Cyrus Grant, Lt.-Col. 
U.S.V. 

ToTHE First Ciass (by inheritance). 
—William S. McGinnis, James E. 
Shellenberger, Harry L. Vail. 

To tHE Sxconp Cuass.—Edwin 
F. Voris. 


Michigan Commandery. 


Stated meeting held March 5, 1891. 


To THE First Cuiass.—Edgar P. 
Byerly, Capt. U.S.A.; Dolphus Torrey; 
Capt. U.S.V. ; Lyman G. Willcox, Maj. 
U.S.V.; Charles A. Rooney, Ist Lt. 
U.B.Y. 


Minnesota Commandery. 


Stated meeting held February 10, 1891. 


To THE First CLass.—Samuel G. 
Brearley, Capt. U.S.V.; Alfred G. 
Wilcox, Capt. U.8.V.; Thomas A. 
Dunava, Lt. U.S.V. 
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Missouri Commandery. 


Stated meeting held March 7, 1891. 


To THE First Ciass.—De Witt C. 
Rugg, Col. U.S.V. 

To THE First Oxass (by inheritance). 
—Charles E. Brush. 


Iowa Commandery. 


Stated meeting held January 1, 1891. 


To THE First Ciass.—C. G. Culver, 
Capt. U.S.V.; Melvin Smith, Lt. 
U.S.V.; T.C. Prescott, Capt. U.S.V. ; 
E. B. Spalding, Lt. U.S.V. 
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Colorado Commandery. 


Stated meeting held March 8, 1891. 


To THE First Cxiass.—Edmond L. 
Smith, Maj. U.S.V. 


Washington Commandery. 


Stated meeting held February 18, 
1891. 

To THE First Crass.—C. H. 
Holmes, Capt. U.S.V.; Adoniram J. 
Mason, Maj. U.S.V.; Lemuel H. 
Wells, Lt. U.S.V. 

To THE First Cxass (by inheritance). 
—Beverly W. Coiner, John B. Crom- 
well. 


TRANSFERS. 


New York Commandery. 


Herman P. Schuyler, Lt. U.S.V., to 
Pennsylvania Commandery; Charles 
Sutherland, Gen. U.S.A., and Henry 
De B. Clay, Capt. U.S.A., to District 
of Columbia Commandery. 


Massachusetts Commandery. 


W. E. Stedman, Lt. 
Washington Commandery. 


U.S.A., to 


California Commandery. 


John Moore, Gen. U.S.A.; August 
V. Kantz, Gen., to District of Columbia 
Commandery; Hugh G. Brown, Capt. 
U.S.A., to Kansas Commandery; Wil- 
liam Quinton, Capt. U.S.A., to Colo- 
rado Commandery; Alfred Morton, 
Lt. U.S.A., and George B. Walker, 
Lt. U.S.A., to Indiana Commandery. 


Wisconsin Commandery. 


John W. Barlow, Col. U.S.A., to 


Ohio Commandery; Archibald H. 
Adams, Lt. U.S.A., to Washington 
Commandery. 
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Illinois Commandery. 


Walter S. Johnston, Capt., to New 
York Commandery; Luther P. Bradley, 
Gen., to Washington Commandery ; 
Levi P. Wright, Col., to District of 
Columbia Commandery. 


Ohio Commandery. 


Carl A. G. Adae, Capt. U.S.V., to 
Washington Commandery. 


Minnesota Commandery. 


Almon F. Rockwell, Maj. U.S.A., to 
Pennsylvania Commandery. 


Oregon Commandery. 


John N. Scott, Maj., to Washington 
Commandery. 


Nebraska Commandery. 


Clarence Ewen, Maj. U.S.A., to New 
York Commandery. 


Indiana Commandery. 


William H. Calkins, to Washington 
Commandery ; O. M. Smith, Lt. U.S.A., 
to District of Columbia Commandery ; 
George F. Herriott, Maj. U.S.V., to Mis- 
souri Commandery ; Charles B. Thomp- 
son, Lt. U.S.A., to Kansas Com- 
mandery. 


NECROLOGY. 


New York Commandery. 


Richard F. O. Beirne, Col. U.S.A., 
February 24, 1891. 


California Commandery. 


Robert K. Reid, Surg. U.S.V., Feb- 
ruary 4, 1891 ; Levi Force, Capt. U.S.V., 
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February 5, 1891; Patrick W. O’Poole, 
Surg. U.S.V., February 13, 1891. 


Illinois Commandery. 


Abial R. Abbott, Lt. U.S.V., Jan- 
uary 9, 1891; Henry W. B. Hoyt, 
Capt., February 12, 1891; Hosmer A. 
Johnston, Surg. U.S.V., February 25, 
1891; Charles D. Rhodes, Capt., March 
8, 1891; A. V. N. Richards, Lt. U.S.A., 
March 11, 1891; Christopher Good- 
brake, Maj. U.S.V., March 15, 1891. 


Ohio Commandery. 


William A. Walden, Capt. U.S.V., 
March 9, 1891; John W. Fuller, Brig.- 
Gen., March 12, 1891. 


Minnesota Commandery. 


Henry H. Sibley, Gen. U.S.V., Feb- 
ruary 18, 1891. 


Colorado Commandery. 


Adolph L. Richard, Lt. U.S.V., 
March 18, 1891. 


Arter their special meeting on Wed- 
nesday the companions of the Military 
Order of the Loyal Legion had a social 
reunion at the Union League, mainly for 
the sons of older members. The com- 
mittee in charge consisted of John H. 
Merrill, Jacob C. Davis, H. M. Hoyt, Jr., 
Charles M. Hough, Francis E. Patter- 
son, Edward E. Stetson, George E. 
West, William C. Russell, Charles W. 
Buschenberger, William G. Thomson, 
Clarence M. Mendenhall, Alexander W. 
Biddle, B. Frank Betts, Jr., George 
8S. Franklin, Harland G. Mendenhall, 
Daniel 8S. Rittenhouse, Henry B. Good- 
win, James Hancock, Louis 8S. Tie- 
mann, John H. Dick, John W. Foster, 
O. OC. Febiger, and Thomas W. Milnor. 
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DECISIVE. 


The present Government Chemist, A. 
F. Underwood, in his report on baking 
powders, says: 

‘“‘ Having examined and thoroughly 
tested the leading brands of baking pow- 
der, purchased by myself in open market, 
I find 


Cleveland’s Superior Baking Powder 
The best in quality, 
The highest in leavening power,- 


And perfectly wholesome. 


I find that Cleveland’s Superior Baking 
Powder is absolutely free from ammonia, 
alum, lime, and other adulterants. I 
find that the ingredients used in Cleve- 
land’s Superior Baking Powder are ac- 
curately stated on the label, as follows: 
Pure cream of tartar, pure bicarbonate 
of soda, and just enough flour to preserve 


the strength.”’ 


U.S. Government Chemist for 1891. 


Dr. Mort, late United States 
Government Chemist, says : 

“ Owing to the purity, strength, 
effectiveness, and constancy of com- 
position of Cleveland’s Superior 
Baking Powder, I have adopted 


the same for use in my home.” 





REAR-ADMIRAL T. 


In every war there are great leaders 
whose names become familiar to the 
people, but it is also the case that many 
gallant men are little known, although 
it was owing to their skill, hardihvod, 
perseverance, and daring that operations 
were rendered successful that resulted in 
the leader’s fame. 

Scattered over the country in various 
cities and secluded towns are veterans of 
the Civil War whose arduous and splen- 
did services are appreciated alone by 
personal friends and the student of his- 
tory. 

Perhaps no better instance of this can 
be given than in a brief record of the 
subject of this sketch. No service was 
too arduous, no mission too perilous, for 
him to undertake, and his only failures 
to accomplish what he undertook were 
in capturing the “‘ Florida,’’ because he 
could not overtake her, and making a 
successful assault on Fort Sumter, after 
earnestly protesting against carrying out 
the plan of attack arranged by the com- 
mander-in-chief, in which he had not 
been consulted, and which there was no 
time to change or modify. In fact, he 
had just returned from an all-day’s en- 
gagement with the forts when sent for 
to assume command of the expedition 
which made the attack the same even- 
ing. 

Possessed of all his faculties, vigorous 
in health and of active brain, mature in 
judgment and full of professional in- 
formation, he was obliged, under the 
compulsory retirement law, to haul 
down his flag in 1881, while in com- 
mand of the Pacific fleet. 

Keen in his perceptions, fertile in re- 
source, undisturbed by dangerous com- 
plications, international or against the 
declared foe, and self-reliant to an 


fH, STEVENS, U.S.N. 


unusual degree, few officers whose privi- 
lege it was to serve during that desperate 
strife sought and took advantage of as 
many opportunities as he of rendering 
inestimable service to the state. 

Thomas H. Stevens, rear-admiral of 
the United States navy, whose portrait is 
the frontispiece to this number,. was 
born in Connecticut. Appointed from 
Connecticut, December 14, 1836; at- 
tached to razee ‘‘ Independence,”’ Brazil 
Squadron, 1838-41. Promoted to passed 
midshipman, July 1, 1842; surveying 
duty, Gulf of Mexico, 1842-43; steamer 
‘‘ Michigan,’’ on the lakes, 1843-44; 
naval storekeeper, Honolulu, 1845-48; 
Naval Station, Sackett’s Harbor, N. Y., 
1849. Commissioned as lieutenant May 
10, 1849 ; attached to steamer ‘“ Michi- 
gan, on the lakes, 1849-51; Coast Sur- 
vey, 1852-55 ; steam-frigate ‘‘ Colorado,’’ 
Home Squadron, 1858-60; commanding 
steam-gunboat ‘ Ottawa,’’ 1861-62; par- 
ticipated in the engagement with the 
rebel fleet at Port Royal, November 4, 
1861, and engagement with Forts Beau- 
regard and Walker, November 5, 1861; 
battle of Port Royal and capture of Forts 
Beauregard and Walker, November 7, 
1861; battle of Port Royal Ferry, Janu- 
ary 1, 1862; engagement with Tatnall’s 
rebel fleet, February, 1862; capture of 
Fort Clinch and the towns of Fernandina 
and St. Mary’s, and steamer ‘ Darling- 
ton,’”’ March 8, 1862; engagement with 
enemy’s riflemen on the St. Mary’s 
River, March 6, 1862; during the 
months of March and April, 1862, Lieu- 
tenant Stevens was in command of the 
first expedition up the St. John’s River, 
which captured Forts Steele and Finne- 
gan, with their guns, etc., and the towns 
of Mayport, Jacksonville, Magnolia, and 
Pulaski, and yacht “ America.”” Com- 
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missioned as commander, July 16, 1862; 
commanding steamer ‘ Maratanza,’’ 
North American Blockading Squadron, 
1862; present at the battle of West 
Point, and command of the first naval 
expedition to Cumberland and White 
House to open the river for and support 
the advance of General McClellan, May, 
1862; present at demonstration against 
Petersburg and battle of Malvern Hill, 
June, 1862; on July 4, 1862, the “« Mar- 
atanza,’’ under the command of Com- 
mander Stevens, captured the rebel 
gunboat “ Teazer’’; commanding iron- 
clad ‘‘ Monitor,’’ North Atlantic Block- 
ading Squadron, 1862; while in com- 
mand of ‘ Monitor,” covering the 
flank of McClellan’s army on the 
James River and the rear in his with- 
drawal from the Peninsula; command- 
ing steamer ‘‘Sonoma,’”’ West India 
Squadron, 1862-68; capture of schooner 
“Clyde,” steamer ‘ Victoria,” brigan- 
tine “Atlantic,” bark ‘ Springbok,” 
steamer ‘“‘ Virginia,’”’ and chase of rebel 
privateer ‘Florida’ for thirty-four 
hours; commanding ironclad “ Pa- 
tapsco,’’ South Atlantic Squadron, 1868 ; 
while in command of ‘ Patapsco,’’ par- 
ticipated in engagement with Fort Mor- 
gan, August 22, attack on Fort Sumter, 
August 23, and engagement with Fort 
Moultrie, Battery Bee, and adjacent bat- 
teries, in command of four monitors, 
August 31; on September 1, demonstra- 
tion against Fort Sumter and obstruc- 
tions; September 6, engagement with 
Forts Wagner and Gregg and capture of 
the same; September 7, demonstration 
against Fort Sumter and obstructions, 
and engagement with all of Sullivan’s 
Island batteries; September 8, engage- 
ment with Sullivan’s Island batteries ; 
in command of boat assault on Fort 
Sumter on the night of September 8; 
bombardment of Fort Sumter, from Oc- 
tober 25 to November 4, inclusive; com- 
manding steam-sloop ‘‘Oneida,’’ West- 
ern Gulf Blockading Squadron, 1863-65 ; 
operations before Mobile, from July 1 
to August 8, 1864; to enable Com- 
mander Mullany (late rear-admira)), 
who had volunteered for the occasion, to 
participate in the fight, Stevens con- 
sented to take the double-turreted moni- 
tor ‘ Winnebago,” and Mullany was 
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assigned to the “Oneida” (by this ar- 
rangement both these officers commanded 
fighting ships); commanded monitor 
“Winnebago” in engagement with 
Fort Powell, driving off re-enforce- 
ments and supplies, August 4, and in 
battle of Mobile Bay, and capture of 
rebel ram ‘‘ Tennessee” and fleet, and at 
capture of Forts Powell and Gaines; 
bombardment and capture of Fort Mor- 
gan; while in command of ‘ Oneida,” 
May 18, 1865, off Bocha Chico, Tex., 
covering left flank of the army from 
apprehended attack ; present at the rati- 
fication of the agreement for the surren- 
der of the trans-Mississippi army, by 
Generals Curtis, Smith, and Magruder ; 
in command of Texas division of Gulf 
Squadron, July, 1865; in August, re- 
turned to New York in command of the 
“‘Oneida.”’ The zeal and conduct with 
which these arduous duties were per- 
formed during the war of the Rebellion 
are best shown in the numerous letters 
and testimonials in relation to Captain 
Stevens, from his commanding and 
brother officers,—men whose own expe- 
rience and valor make them best quali- 
fied to judge of such services. Upon 
the occasion of his leaving the squadron 
the following letter was addressed to him 
by the late Admiral Du Pont: 


“T cannot permit you to leave without ex- 
pressing my regret at your withdrawal from 
my squadron, having ever found you prompt, 
energetic, skillful, and brave in all the duties 
pertaining to yourcommand. Your operations 
on the St. John’s River, as senior-officer of the 
naval forces which took possession of those 
waters, were attended by circumstances re- 
quiring judgment and discretion, both of 
which you exhibited in a manner highly satis- 
factory to me. 

“I am, sir, respectfully, your obedient ser- 


vant, 
: “§. F. Du Pont, 


“* Flag-Officer Commanding South Atlantic Block- 
ading Squadron.” 


Upon being relieved of the command 
of the United States steamship ‘‘ Moni- 
tor,’ then in Hampton Roads, Rear- 
Admiral John Rodgers wrote as follows: 

‘¢ Inall the time of our companionship 
on duty you have evinced courage and 
coolness. In our reconnoissance of the 
forts of Hilton Head previous to the 
grand attack, in the grand attack in 
which they were taken, in the Cooper 
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River, in the Appomattox, with your 
vessel aground under very trying cir- 
cumstances, you have exhibited the 
characteristics of a valuable officer. I 
have not cited occasions of which I have 
only heard, but of which I have been 
mindful, where your conduct has received 
the warmest praise. Everywhere you 
have shown yourself a dashing, zealous 
officer.’’ 

Rear-Admiral Charles Wilkes, in a 
letter to the Secretary of the Navy, in 
reference to Captain Stevens, writes: 

‘tT have had many and favorable oppor- 
tunities, having been associated with him 
(Commander Stevens), and he served 
under my command in the James River, 
and in the West Indies, most of the 
time under my immediate observation. 
His patriotism is beyond doubt; his 
ability as an officer is second to none in 
the navy; he has at all times given me 
on duty entire satisfaction in the per- 
formance of his duties, and the zeal 
with which he executed them. I think 
him a high-toned officer and a gentle- 
man, and know him to be an ornament 
to the service. His duties engrossed his 
whole attention ; ever ready and prompt 
in their execution, winning my entire 
satisfaction and confidence in his willing- 
ness, activity, and ability in the exe- 
cution of orders. His command was 
always held ready for duty, and through 
his example, energy, and good manage- 
ment he fulfilled many orders, over- 
coming great difficulties he had to en- 
counter. He is brave and chivalric; no 
officer could haveshown more attachment 
to the Union cause during the late war, 
and none exerted themselves more to 
maintain and restore the Union and 
uphold the honor of our flag.’’ 

And again he says,— 

‘‘In arduous cruising in the West 
Indies, he upheld the honor of our flag, 
with spirit, upon several occasions,—his 
long and arduous chase of the ‘ Florida,’ 
on the Bahama Banks, should alone have 
advanced him to a higher grade.” 

Rear-Admiral Dahlgren, in his fare- 
well order upon relinquishing command 
of the South American Blockading 
Squadron, says, in reference to the night 
attack on Sumter,— 

‘‘ When I began to perceive that the 
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enemy was not likely to be driven out of 
Sumter, except by assault, and saw that 
the force which I had could not of itself 
go further, unless he was driven out, I 
ordered the assault. It failed, but never 
was more gallantry displayed than in 
the attempt.” 

Admiral Dahlgren also addressed the 
Department in relation to the meritorious 
services of Captain Stevens in pres- 
ence of the enemy. Referring to the 
action of August 31, 1863, upon which 
occasion four monitors, under the com- 
mand of Captain Stevens, engaged Fort 
Moultrie and the adjacent batteries, at 
short range, the Charleston papers the 
following morning remarked : . 

“The engagement was a very spirited 
one, and it must be confessed the Yankee 
captains fought their ships with great 
gallantry.” 

Rear-Admiral Rowan, in his letter to 
the Department, writes : 

‘¢ T have great pleasure in stating that 
no officer (in my opinion) could have 
performed his duties better than did 
Commander Stevens during his arduous 
services off Charleston. I had many 
opportunities of judging of his conduct 
while under the fire of the enemy, and 
was most favorably impressed by his 
coolness, decision of character, profes- 
sional knowledge, intelligence, and en- 
ergy upon the occasion of every conflict 
with the enemy off Charleston.” . 

Admiral Rowan also says,— 

‘‘T witnessed, upon one occasion, the 
gallant and intelligent conduct of this 
otficer while engaged with Fort Moultrie 
and its other defenses. I also witnessed 
his gallant bearing on the occasion of the 
‘Ironsides’ attack on Fort Moultrie, 
when he passed from his monitor to the 
‘Ironsides’ and back to his vessel in a 
boat, while the fire of Moultrie and its 
surrounding batteries was concentrated 
on that ship.”’ 

Captain Stevens was also specially 
mentioned in Admiral Farragut’s report 
of the battle of Mobile Bay; and Cap- 
tain (now Rear-Admiral) Le Roy took 
occasion to say, in reference to this ac- 
tion,— 

‘‘ Commander Stevens commanded one 
of the river ironclads, and I had an ex- 
cellent opportunity towards the close of 
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the action with,the fleet of observing the 
cool and gallant conduct of Commander 
Stevens. In my opinion, no officer could 
have exhibited more coolness. Com- 
mander Stevens was outside the turrets, 
perfectly exposed, and as the vessel I 
commanded was close alongside his ves- 
sel, both running for the ram ‘ Tennessee,’ 
and as my vessel was the faster and more 
manageable, he cheered me with words 
of encouragement as I was passing.” 

The late rear-admiral, J. R. M. Mul- 
lany said,— 

‘‘T can state that Commander Stevens 
is known to myself, and the service gen- 
erally, as a gentlemanly and intelligent 
officer, distinguished for his coolaess and 
gallantry in battle, and for his loyalty 
to the country and its flag during the 
war, and for his active efforts for the 
suppression of the late Rebellion, being 
foremost upon all occasions in seeking 
active service. It is, perhaps, worthy of 
remark that while Commander Stevens 
was in command of an ironclad, and 
under a very heavy fire, from the forts at 
the entrance of Mobile Bay, on August 
5, 1864, I observed he kept his position 
outside the turret throughout the en- 
gagement.”’ 
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Captain Daniel Ammen (now rear- 
admiral) says,— 

“Commander Stevens and myself 
were together in the attack on Port 
Royal, afterwards in a demonstration on 
the city of Savannah, Georgia, in which 
I have always thought he would have 
taken the city had he been in com- 
mand.” 

Commissioned as captain, July 25, 
1866; Light-House Inspector, 1867-70 ; 
commanding frigate ‘‘ Guerriére,”’ Euro- 
pean Squadron, 1870-71. Commissioned 
as commodore, November 20, 1872; 
commanding navy-yard, Norfolk, Va., 
1873-76. While on this duty, assigned 
by the President, at the request of the 
governor of Virginia, as member of the 
United States Advisory Board to Har- 
bor Commissioners of Norfolk and Ports- 
mouth; contiaued upon same duty after 
being relieved as commandant of the 
yard, upon expiration of term, and also 
employed as president of Board for ex- 
amination of and report on “ Puritan” ; 
special duty, Norfolk Harbor, 1878-80. 
Promoted to rear-admiral, October, 1879; 
commanding Pacific Squadron, 1880-81. 
Retired, 1881, and now resides in Wash- 
ington, D. C. 
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